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O’Mahoney Says Hasty 
Rate Legislation by 
States Is Not Wise 


Senator Holds Sound Laws Are 
Required to Meet Problems 
Faced by Insurance 


OPPOSES FEDERAL CONTROL 


Looks Forward Confidently To- 
ward Cooperation in Getting 
Laws to Remove Abuses 





In the opinion of Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming undue haste by 
insurance in trying to meet new con- 
ditions created by the Supreme Court 
decision that 
commerce would be unwise and might 
he disastrous to those desiring to pre- 
serve the broadest application of state 
regulation. On Wednesday in Boston 
Senator O’Mahoney expressed this view- 
point and also said it is of the greatest 
importance that time and care should 
be taken to make certain that mistakes 
are not committed in the legislation that 


will be under consideration during the 
inoratorium period. Better by far, he 
said, to wait till 1946 or 1947 for sound 
laws than by hasty action in 1945. 
Speaking Tuesday night before more 


insurance is interstate 


than 600 members and_ guests of 
Insurance Society of Massachusetts 
at a- dinner in Boston’ given in 


honor of Governor Maurice J. Tobin, 
the Senator declared that it would be 
dificult to exaggerate the complexity of 
the insurance problem. It reaches, he 
said, into state and interstate business, 
national and international trade and 
therefore insurance extends far beyond 
local rules and regulations. 
Need for Adjustments Obvious 

“By a recent act of Congress,” said 
Senator O’Mahoney, “the opportunity 
has been extended to both Government 
and business to bring insurance law up 
to date. A realistic view of the things 
which have transpired in the last twenty- 
five years should convince anyone that 
conditions have changed in the whole 
commercial and industrial world, and 
that it is incumbent on business leader- 
‘hip and political leadership to make 
adjustments to conditions as they now 
exist. 

“Tt is the function of government to 
tvake certain that organized enterprise, 
whatever it may be, is conducted in the 
public interest. It is not the function of 

vernment to direct business. This is 
the difference between regulation and 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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potential power 


-.. ready when needed 


e An instrument of great potential power, 
the pneumatic drill requires only a simple 
=. operation to play its active part in saving 
“ze countless man hours of back-breaking 


labor. 


There are times when a business man’s 
financial strength needs to be supplement- 
ed by outside assistance, something which 
can help solve his business problems. 


An insurance policy, another 
instrument of abundant potential 
power, is ready when needed to 
do its active job! 


Ihe London & Laneashire 





. 
SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK + STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. (Fire Department) » LONDON & 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. LTD + ORIENT INSURANCE 
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Try a Day of "K’ 


Field Ration K is what the American soldier takes with him 
when he has a busy day,—meaning when he is at the front, and 
cannot have the advantages of the barracks mess hall or the 
chow wagon. 


Field Ration K offers for breakfast: three biscuits, four 
graham crackers, chipped pork and egg yolks, a two-ounce fruit 
bar, enough soluble coffee to make a pint, sugar. 


Field Ration K offers for dinner: three biscuits, four graham 
crackers, four ounces of processed cheese, malted-milk-dextrose 
tablets, enough lemon beverage powder to make a pint, sugar. 


‘ 


Field Ration K offers for supper: three biscuits, four graham 
crackers, veal and pork loaf, a chocolate bar, enough bouillon 
powder to make up one pint. 


To each meal there is added the luxury of a stick of chewing 
gum and four cigarettes. 


We who are civilians should try to digest the inspiration of 
that K ration list before starting to grumble the next time some 
one of our own rationing restrictions meets up with us. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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N. Y. Court Interprets 
Law Involving Policy 
Surrender and Change 


Sec. 127 Requires Full Disclosure 
on Recommendation to Switch 
to Another Form 


POLICYHOLDER WINS SUIT 


Recovers Fee with Interest from 


Policy Analysis Outfit Charged 


Having under consideration, among 
other things, an interpretation of Section 
127 of the New York 


which provides for a full disclosure to the 


Insurance Law, 


policyholders when recommendations are 
made to surrender one form of policy 
for another, Municipal Lester 
Lazarus of this citv has handed down a 


Justice 
decision in case of James McLaughlin 
vs. Gertrude Hepburn, that the latter, 
doing business at the Family Policy An- 
New 
York, and her employe, Andrew Ma- 
chera, had defrauded McLaughlin, 523 
West One Hundred and Thirty-fourth 
Street, this city, of $69.54, and rendered 
a judgment for the plaintiff, with cost 
and interest. 


alysis Service, 1265 Broadway, 


The defendants are alleged to have 
told McLaughlin, an employe of the City 
Transportation System, that they could 
get a refund of $700 from The Pruden- 
tial and Metropolitan Life on four poli- 
cies McLaughlin had on himself, his 
wife and two children; reduce the pre- 
miums he was paying without in any 
wise changing or modifying the policies. 
McLaughlin 
policies were to be changed from 20 and 


later discovered that the 


15 Year Endowment policies to 20 Pay- 
ment Life policies. 

The court found that “the defendant 
is guilty of fraud and misrepresentation 
and also breach of contract.” 

Comments on Section 127 

Section 127 of the New York Insur- 
ance Law provides for a full disclosure 
to the policyholders when recommenda- 
tions are made to surrender one form 
of policy for another. The court said in 
part: 

“Tt is quite obvious that the intent of 
the statute was to cover a situation simi- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
























































When an ACUTE DEPENDENCY 


Insurance Situation 
Arises 








Kecommend The Travelers 


TRIPLE PROTECTION PLAN 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 



















Why? Because it multiplies the 
beneficiary's dollars when 
the need is greatest. 














Consult a Travelers Life Dept. Manager or 
General Agent for information regarding 
Triple Protection Life Insurance Plans. 





“Where there’s a growing family. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Plain Speaking About Connecticut 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 


ing 1944, the eight issuing banks charged 


Declaring that if Savings Bank Life 
Insurance is for the low income group, 
then a $3,000 limit is ample, the Connecti- 
cut State Association of Life Under- 
writers and six of the state’s local life 
underwriter associations, presented to 
the Connecticut legislature reasons why 
they opposed a bill which would increase 
the limits. Their memorandum made 
some interesting comments about the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund and 
its relationship of bank depositors to 
Savings Bank Life Insurance. 

Discussing the cost of the insurance 
these comments were made: 

“The policyholders of Savings Bank 
Life Insurance have received their cov- 
erage at a net cost to them—that is, 
sross premiums less dividends—which is 
somewhat higher than that of some of 
our private companies and somewhat 
lower than that of others. The policy- 
holders, blessed by good mortality, have 
not paid an excessive amount for Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance during the 
three years of operation here in Con- 
necticut, nor have they received any 
special bargain. If they wanted a policy 
of $1,000 or more, they could have pur- 
chased this coverage cheaper tn any 
one of several private companies doing 
business here in Connecticut.” 


Losses of Depositors 


The memorandum then discussed the 
situation from the standpoint of savings 
hank depositors. It was then stated that 
the depositors of the eight issuing banks 
in the state have had to foot the bill of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance “with much 
to lose and little or nothing to gain” as 
far as they are concerned. Memorandtfn 
says that the funds belonging to these 
depositors of mutual savings banks, $323, 
000, has been taken and put at the risk 
of the life insurance business. Of this 
amount $223,000 was “invested” in the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund and 
$100,000 was held by the various banks 
for the account of their life insurance 
business. 

“This Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Fund, which started out with this 
$223,000 just three years before, had a 
cumulative deficit as of the end of 1944 
of $80,276 and a net worth then of only 
$142,723,” the memorandum continued, 
and then said these figures are from a 
sworn report on file with the Insurance 
Department of Connecticut. 

“While the Savings Life Insurance 
Fund was losing this $80,276 the eight 
issuing banks were also losing additional 
money of the depositors. The consoli- 
dated statement of the eight issuing 
_ iks show that after setting up re- 

ves (including a reserve for the pay- 
sone of future expenses of the fund) 
these eight issuing banks had a cumu- 
lative deficit of $2,348, so that the origi- 
hal capital funds, aggregating $100,000, 
Were impaired to this extent at the end 
of 1944, 

For the first three years Savings Bank 
ife Insurance received $205,000 in pre- 
miums. Thus, for every dollar which 
the policyholder put up, the depositors, 
with nothing to gain and with little or 
nothing to say about it, were required to 
contribute $1.58 to this life insurance 
scheme; and of this contribution the de- 
bositors of the eight issuing banks have 
already lost 40 cents by the end of 1944. 


“The trustees of this Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Fund may, under the law, 
permit any person to ‘invest’ in the 
‘und, but so far the ‘investments’ have 
all been by the eight issuing banks, 


which have used their depositors’ money 
for this purpose,” the legislature was 
told. “Neither the trustees of the Fund 
nor any of their friends who have been 
so loud in praise of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance have seen fit to risk a nickel 


“of their own money in this ‘investment.’ 


“Expenses” 


“You might ask whether this loss of 
depositors’ money during the three- 
year period was due to the fact that 
too much in expenses was _ allocated 
against life insurance by the banks and 
too little against the savings deposits. 
The answer to this question can be de- 
termined by looking at the record. 
First, let us take the case of one of 
the three largest of the eight issuing 
banks. This bank collected during 1944 
insurance premiums amounting to $17,- 
291, but did not charge its insurance 
department even one single nickel for 


rent during the year. Maybe some bank 
official stood out on the sidewalk in 
front of the bank to collect this $17,291. 
The total rental which the eight issuing 
banks charged up for 1944 was only 
$862 on account of life insurance, which 
figures out as an average monthly 
rental charge of about $9 per bank. As 
a matter of fact, there were only two 
of the eight issuing banks which 
charged rental as high as $6.50 per 
month to their insurance departments. 
Some of the space involved was expen- 
sive downtown space; and if you went 
to these same banks and tried to rent 
comparable space at this figure, even 
on a part-time basis, they would only 
laugh at you. 

“On the salary side, too, the eight 
issuing banks appear to have been quite 
asy’ on their insurance departments. 
For the total time spent on this life 
insurance scheme by their officials dur- 


Seattle Shows What Insurance Can 
Do In Community Cooperation 


Seattle insurance men have proven 
that when life insurance field men want 
te get together on some greatly worth- 
while cause which will be a shining 
example of community spirit and ring 
the bell of public relations in a way 
that it can be rung throughout the coun- 
try they can do so. That fact was dis- 
closed again at a dinner of the Seattle 
Life Underwriters Association on April 
26 which celebrated the success of the 
campaign started in 1925 wifi objective 
of writing enough invueaaile on the 
lives of Seattle citizens which would 
provide a sizeable endowment for the 
Children’s Orthopedic Hospital of that 
city. In the aggregate, the hospital is 
to net $366,232 as a result of the two 
weeks drive of twenty years ago in 
which the insurance production forces 
of the city participated. 

President of the Seattle Association 
of Life Underwriters is Milton A. Link. 
Speakers included Holgar J. Johnson, 
president, Institute of Life Insurance; 
Dwight Mead, one of originators of 
program when he was on_ hospital’s 
board; Mrs. Henry B. Owen, president 
of the hospital. 

How Project Started 

The hospital, now a hub of community 
interest, was founded in 1907 by twenty- 
four Seattle women who pledged $20 
each to start a crippled children’s ward 
of seven beds in Seattle General Hos- 
pital. 1917 Charles C. Thompson had 
placed Group insurance on the lives 
ef the board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Building Co., which was owned 
by the late David Edward Skinner, 
prominent in the shipping industry. A 
question came up about continuing the 
insurance or increasing it, and Mr. 
Skinner suggested that these policies be 
continued by the building company and 
the policies assigned to the Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital. 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Skinner wanted 
to do something in memory of their 
daughter, Frances Skinner Edris. Mr. 
Skinner consulted with Mr. Thompson 
and said that he and Mrs. Skinner were 
trying to devise some kind of a humani- 
tarian plan and thought occurred to him 
that it might be done through the me- 


dium of life insurance. He asked Mr. 
Thompson to invite about fifteen of the 
leading life insurance men in the city 
to attend a meeting which resulted in 
setting up of a large committee of insur- 
ance men. Skinner financed the cam- 
paign to the extent of $5,000 and stated 
that if the insurance men required any 
additional funds he and his associates 
would underwrite it. 
Big Success 

The insurance men “went to town.” 
The entire fraternity showed great en- 
thusiasm. The campaign started = on 
February 28, 1925 and it was a great 


success. Participating were forty-nine 
companies. Four hundred agents took 
part and 402 policies were sold. Total 


amount of insurance written was $789,- 
771. The hospital paid out $32,492 during 
the depression years to keep in force 
some policies on the lives of individuals 
who personally could not afford to pay 
the premiums, leaving a net amount to 
the hospital endowment fund of $366,232. 

About 40,000 children from the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska have been treated 
at the hospital since 1907. It has 125 
beds today and treats about 3,000 chi!- 
dren a year. 

In addition to the matured endowment 
payments made at the April 26 dinner 
death claims have been paid since the 
start of the plan twenty years ago in 
the amount of $77,750; cash values were 
received under policies that had been 
surrendered during the period in amount 
of $31,619; paid up policies total $25,539; 
dividends have been received for $18,602; 
and there is still $88,750 of life insurance 
in force on policies issued as a result 
of the dinner. 

H. J. Johnson Talk 

At the dinner Holgar J. Johnson said 
that the Seattle hospital project is an 
example of social-economic service and 
good citizenship which every group of 
insurance producers of ‘country might 
well follow. It is service of insurance 
on the broad scale of performing its 
job of good citizen. It benefits the social 
fibre of the nation as a whole if such 
social problems are met voluntarily. 
“Moreover,” he said, “it is character- 

(Continued on Page 11) 


only $4,700, which was less than the 
$5,348 charged in 1943 or the $6,427 
charged in 1942. We must remember that 
much of the time spent on savings bank 
life insurance was that of well-paid offi- 
cials of certain of the banks who went 
around the state to various meetings 
praising the merits of savings bank life 
insurance. 

“The eight issuing banks which have 
risked their depositors’ money in this 
savings bank life insurance fund have 
been allowed 1% interest per annum on 
the $223,000 originally ‘invested.’ The 
first year’s interest was actually paid, 
but for the other two years there was 
just a credit entry at the 1% rate. The 
part of this money which had not been 
lost was deposited with these eight issu- 
ing banks and with other banks. You 
may be surprised to know that the eight 
issuing banks actually paid 2% interest 
for the use of their own money which 
they were loaning to the fund at 1% 

“By these and by various other de- 
vices the depositors of the banks have 
been forced further to subsidize the in- 
surance departments and, along with 
the taxpayers of the state, support this 
scheme.” 

What the Taxpayers of the State 

Have Paid 


The memorandum next 
question of the taxpayers picture. 

“You might think that since the 
policyholders and the depositors have 
had to contribute so much during the 
three-year period no contribution would 
be needed from the taxpayers ‘of the 
state, but this is not the case,” it said. 
“The taxpayers gave this savings bank 
life insurance scheme a good start by 
paying the salaries of the state officials 
who organized the scheme during the 
last half of 1941 so that it might be 
commenced at the beginning of 1942, In 
addition to that, your tax money and 
my tax money has supplied an office in 
the State Office Building (rent free) 
from which this business, in competition 
with ours, has ever since been conducted. 
It is bad enough to force us, as tax 
payers of the state, to pay for this 
‘home office’ for savings bank life in- 
surance, but it is still worse to have 
savings bank life insurance publish 
numerous ads in the newspapers giving 
the address of the fund as the State 
Office Building, thereby leading the pub- 
le to believe that this paternalistic 
scheme is directly sponsored and guar- 
anteed by our state. The fact is, of 
course, that it is not even guaranteed 
by the assets of the savings department 
of the issuing banks and the law re- 
quires this fact to be stated in the 
policy. Nevertheless, there is still much 
misapprehension on this. point. 

“Of course, when the savings bank 
life insurance officials talk about the 
cost of their insurance, they conveniently 
forget the very large contribution which 
the depositors have made to this scheme 
and they also conveniently forget the 
considerable contribution which the tax- 
payers of the state make. These officials 
like to compare the cost of savings bank 
life insurance with the cost of insurance 
issued by regular companies; but here, 
even forgetting the contributions of the 
depositors and the taxpayers, they get 
no particular comfort at all unless they 
use the discredited device of figuring 
net cost by deducting surrender values 
at a given time.” 


took up the 
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Morris Ernst’s Snappy 
Grasp of Insurance 


NEW BOOK BY LAWYER-LIBERAL 
Knows Answers to All Business and 
Social Welfare Problems; Or 
Thinks He Does 





not irritated by 
constant boasting of celebrities the au- 
the latter’s cocksure and 
written impressions, 
find 


To those who are 


thor knows or 
insurance 
much of interest in the 
of Morris L. Ernst, “The 
Yet,” Harper & 


speedily 
men will 
latest 


Best Is 


book 


published by 


Brothers. Ernst, who was prominent in 
the Algonquin set of literary and the- 
atrical highbrows, and whose truly ex- 


tensive acquaintance ranges from w ash- 
ington celebrities and Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, president, Aetna Life, down the 
scale to the cub reporter of the radical 
“Daily Worker,” knows a little about 
everything, or will if you give him five 
minutes to investigate, and he has a 
definite opinion about everything. 
His Insurance Size-Ups 

That “knowledge” includes insurance. 
Without going to the trouble of pre- 
senting any reasons for insurance which 
are opposite to those he holds he thus 
presents some of them: 

“It was twenty years ago that I first 
represented some of the Lloyd’s under- 
writing groups of England. At that time 
1 studied casualty and fire insurance 
rates and can’t understand why any 
person who can get a policy at Lloyd’s 
should dream of insuring in an Ameri- 
can company.” 

“The mutualization of insurance (life) 
companies is something of a snare and 
a delusion, particularly in the case of 
the giants who are so big that the in- 
cumbent directors are virtually  self- 
perpetuating. ... We are on the verge 
of new attitudes in regard to insurance 
of all types. Maybe insurance companies 
should be limited to areas of operations 
by carrying on into insurance the con- 
cept of Federal Reserve districts for 
banks. Then they would be less than 
giants. 

“T’'m’ leading 
urge the 


always amused at the 
insurance officials when they 
supreme values of competition, absence 
of government regulations and the im- 
portance of unrestrained private enter- 
prise. The truth is that they fear rather 
than relish competition, invoke govern- 
mental sanctions to wipe it out, and 
are for free enterprise only for others, 
not for themselves.” 
Fine Chapter on Westbrook 

It is remarkable how plain and simple 
insurance looks to Mr. Ernst and how 
he can telescope into a couple of lines 
or a paragraph the most complex and 
complicated problems of insurance. How- 
ever, there is one fine chapter in the 
book about_a man who was a great in- 
surance personality—the late S._ F. 





Westbrook, vice president, Aetna Life, 
whom Mr. Ernst first met at Williams 
College and continued that friendship 
as long as Mr. Westbrook lived. He 
was a great admirer of the insurance 
executive. 

A. N. Culling, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Los Angeles, addressed the recent meet- 
ing of the Life Agency Cashiers Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles. 


J. Emil Walscheid Dead; 
President Colonial Life, 72 


LONG PROMINENT N. J. LAWYER 


Headed Jersey City Company Since 


1943; Rated an Authority on Cor- 
poration and Municipal Law 


J. Emil Walscheid, president of Co- 
lonial Life of Jersey City since March 
1943, died at New York Hospital Mon- 
day at the age of 72. He had suffered a 
heart attack April 12. 

Mr. Walscheid had 


been a director 


of Colonial Life since 1933 and was for 





J. EMIL WALSCHEID 


prominent New Jersey 
lawyer. Native of Union City, N. J., he 
attended New York University from 
which he had a B.S. and also graduated 
from its law school in 1896 with a 

3achelor of Laws degree. At college he 
was president of his class, president of 
the athletic association, captain of the 
football team and also acting president 
of the Inter-Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion. He was a founder of the N. Y. U. 
chapter of Phi Gamma Delta and a 
member of Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity. 
He joined the New York law firm of 


many years a 


Page & Taft, predecessor of Wicker- 
sham, Cadwalader & Taft. Permitted to 
take the New Jersey Bar examinations 


without serving a clerkship as a man 


“of unusual aptitude,” he opened an 
office in Union Hill, now Union City, 
N. J. In 1899 he was elected to 
the New Jersey legislature as As- 


semblyman from Hudson County and in 
the succeeding years became prominent 
in public affairs as counsel for a number 
of New Jersey communities. He became 
an authority on municipal, public and 
corporate law. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INCREASES 

Paid life insurance in Berkshire Life 
showed an increase of 23.2% for the 
first three months of 1945 over the cor- 
responding period of 1944. For twenty- 
five consecutive months the company 
has shown a gain in paid life production 
over the corresponding months of pre- 
vious years. 
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NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
to-day. Life Insurance 
meets the challenge of 
the unknown tomorrow 
by the insight, prudence 


and resources of to-day. 


N LIFE 


WSTABLISHED 1865 


“OF CANADA. 





N ALU Aims for 40,000 Mombeddhip 


During the next two months National 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
conduct a campaign to increase its 
membership to 40,000 and headquarters 
in New York has distributed two broad- 
sides telling the advantages and oppor- 
tunities of membership in the associa- 
tion. One folder is intended to appeal 
to fieldmen residing in or adjacent to a 
city in which there is a life underwriters 
association, the other to insurance men 
and women who are located in territory 
too far from a local association to at- 
tend its meetings regularly. 

The “resident” folder is designed to 
give the potential member a “bird’s eye 
view” of the work of the local, state 
and national organizations and how its 
members benefit from the many activi- 
ties undertaken by the association in 
their behalf and in behalf of their 
policyholders. The folder points out how, 
through sales congresses, clinics, train- 
ing courses and through the Chartered 
Life Underwriter movement, the mem- 
ber can gain education and self-improve- 
ment in modern selling techniques. The 
copy stresses the value to the fieldmen 
of the exchange of ideas on sales and 
service made available to him through 


association activities and through meet- 


ing and hearing outstanding sales per- 


sonalities brought to him through asso- 


ciation meetings and through the asso- 
ciation’s official publication “Life Asso- 
ciation News.” Prominent explanation is 
given to the opportunities for increased 
prestige with the insuring public, to join 
with fellow underwriters in the defens¢ 
of the agency system, to assist in the 
education of future prospects by the 
distribution of sound information and 
literature and to serve the community 
and nation through participation in wat 
loan, blood bank campaigns and other 
patriotic cooperative activities. Th 
folder likewise highlights the associa- 
tion’s work in the fields of state and 
Federal income and estate taxation as 
well as in the promotion of corrective 
and incentive legislation in the interests 
of the fieldmen and policyholders. _ 
The “non-resident” folder contains 
much of the same material as is in 
cluded in the “resident” folder but the 
appeal is supplemented with many sig 


nificant arguments as to why ail life 
insurance fieldmen and women shou! 
be given an opportunity to partici 


in the broad program of activity abe 
undertaken by the local, state and ne 
tional associations. 
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ASK US FOR 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 





INFORMATION ON 


PRereewnRew) RISK WHOLE LIFE 





HARRY GARDINER, GENERAL AGENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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A. H. Reddall Leaves 
The Equitable Society 


WIDELY KNOWN IN AD FIELD 





Active in L. I. Advertising Association; 
Long Editor of Agency Items; 
45 Years with Company 





Arthur H. Reddall, assistant secretary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, one 
of the leading the fields of 
life insurance advertising and publica- 
tions, retired from the society on May 1, 
after forty-five years’ service. An editor 


figures in 





ARTHUR H. REDDALL 


of marked ability and a wise and dis- 
cerning writer, he was one of the char- 
ter members of the Insurance Adver- 


tising Conference and since the forma- 
Life Advertisers 
\ssociation in 1936 has represented the 


tion of the Insurance 


Equitable in that body. 

Mr. Reddall entered the Equitable as 
a stenographer in the advertising depart- 
ment and for more than thirty years was 
late William Alex- 
ander, secretary of the company, and 
one of the great figures in life insur- 
education. Throughout 

with the society Mr. 
activities have been largely in 
tion with its publications. 

The weekly 
periodical for the agency field—Agency 
liems—was launched in 1907. Mr. Red- 
dall helped launch that publication which 
has combined news about the field force 
with short 
great assistance in the sale of insurance. 
During this long span of publication 
Agency Items has gotten out 1,950 issues, 
las had news about the records or serv- 

or achievements of thousands of 
Equitable men and women. In 1917 he 
vas made its associate editor and for the 
jast ten years has been its editor. For 
the past five years he has been closely 
identified with agency activities of the 
company on the staff of Vice President 
William J. Graham. 

The last article written by Arthur 
'l, Reddall for the Equitable Society’s 
\gency Items, of which he was editor, 
ppeared in April 30 edition of that pub- 

‘ation. It follows: 

Looking back over the forty-five 
‘ears since ‘we’ came into the publica- 
tion department of the Equitable ’way 
back in 1899, the thought occurs that 
irom a compensation standpoint it might 
ave been well if we had-made a sup- 
plementary contract with the paymaster 
‘or remuneration based on the number 
of times we used those fundamental in- 
surance words ordinary life, without un- 


associated with the 


his long 
Reddall’s 


connec- 


ance 
career 


society’s widely read 


articles which have been of 





due repetition, throughout our tenure 
of service with the society. The royal- 
ties would have accumulated handsomely 
over these four and a half decades. But 
the compensation from ordinary life as 
we have had occasion to use and observe 
it these many years has come in a far 
different and better way. 


Home Office Viewpoint 

“We have been afforded an oppor- 
tunity for getting to know life; we have 
found the home office of a great life in- 
surance company a cross-roads vantage 
point for seeing life in all its phases—its 
hopes, its fears, its ambitions, its 
achievements,—yea some of its under- 
lying tragedies. It reflects the day-by- 
day drama which constitutes the ordi- 
nary life doings of countless people. 
Perhaps a better connotation would be 
that alternate term whole life, for that 
is what over the years is portrayed in 
the printed matter emanating from a 
great life insurance company. 

“Designed to provide the things peo- 
ple need for their very existence, how 
natural it is that life insurance in action 
should give a cross-section view of life 
itself—ordinary life in all its variations 
and aspects. Life’s highlights and sha- 
dows, its successes, disappointments, 
heart-throbs, somehow seem to enter 
into the contracts, correspondence, and 





recordings of a great home office, even- 
tually finding their way into the printed 
words set up and proof-read by the pub- 
lication boys. 

Much Human Interest Appeal 

“It has been the privilege and rich 
experience of the writer to be so situated 
as to review much of this vast amount 
of printing over nearly half a century. 
Much of it has carried a human interest 
appeal which justified its publicizing. 
Many other events, almost sacred in 
their intimacy, have also come under the 
editorial eye, but could not fittingly be 
reduced to typography. 

“Now that we are joining that growing 
group of old-timers on the Equitable re- 
tirement list, we shall miss this associa- 
tion with ordinary life as it comes within 
the focus of the editorial camera. But 
naught can remove the happy memo- 
ries of people and events with which it 
has been our privilege to be so fortu- 
nately thrown—an association that has 
brought insight into life as it has been 
lived here in America these many years 
—ordinary life at most times, extraor- 
dinary life occasionally ; and, we are glad 
to say, life at its best in ‘the greatest 
country in the world, and ordinary life 
as seen through the home office of the 
Equitable—the best life insurance com- 
pany in the world.” 
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SO HE WANTS HIS 
CASH VALUE, TOO? 


You'vs MET the man. He’s read a book. He 


wants the cash value and the face amount at 


death. 


You can win this argument—and lose the sale. 


But Occidental agents let him win the argument 


while they make a sale, and a friend. Their rate- 


book includes a Return of Cash Value benefit. 


It’s optional on most plans of insurance and 


payable in addition to the face amount upon 


death during the first 20 years. 


Old policyholders use it also, to restore full 


death benefit to policies with loans against them. 


Small feature? Maybe so. But Occidental 


agents know how often such a feature tips the 


balance in a big sale. 
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RALPH H. LOVE 


Ralph H. Love, 
the William T. 


formerly manager of 


Earls agency, Connecti- 


cut Mutual Life, Cincinnati, has taken 
over his duties as manager of the com- 


announced 
Underwriter 


Hartford 
The 


pany’s agency. As 


recently in Eastern 


Mr. Love succeeds J. H. Thompson, who 
retired after serving the company for 
fifty years. 

Mr. Love has been in the life insur- 


ance business for the past twenty years. 


He was formerly associated with the 
Phoenix Mutual as an agency assistant 
later joining The Prudential. In 1938 


he went to Cincinnati as assistant gen- 
eral agent for Penn Mutual. In 1942 
when William T. Earls went into the 
Navy, Mr. Love was named manager 
of the agency in his absence. 





National Life of Vermont 
Extends Juvenile Coverage 
The National Life of 
nounces, as of May 1, it 
contracts on the 


Vermont an- 
life 
lives of 
The ex 
tension of insurability to age zero of 
fers complete juvenile coverage, includ- 
ing the juvenile continuance contract. 

For children age zero to four the 
following plans are offered: Twenty 
payment life, endowment at age eighteen, 
twenty year endowment, twenty-five 
year endowment, thirty year endow- 
ment. For children age five to nine 
inelusive there are six plans available 
including life, twenty payment life, life 
paid up at sixty-five, twenty year en- 
dowment, thirty year endowment and 
endowment at sixty-five. For children 
age ten to fourteen all the regular plans 
except graded premium life and term 
insurance are available. 


will write 
insurance 
babies at age zero to age four. 


Housing Men at 1 Mewspalies 


Two housing officials from Washing- 
ton were visitors to the National Life 
home office at Montpelier, Vt., last wek. 
They were John B. Blandford, Jr., ad- 
ministrator National Housing agency and 


Earle S. Draper, deputy commissioner 
Federal Housing Administration. They 
headed a delegation of officials and 


bankers who were entertained by Presi- 
dent Elbert S. Brigham of National Life, 
who has been a leader among insurance 
executives in investment in FHA insured 
mortgages. L. Douglas Meredith, vice 
president of National Life and chairman 
of its finance committee, has been ex- 
tremely active making addresses before 
various groups of mortgage, real estate 
people and bankers clarifying the post- 
war building and investment outlook. 
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Front Row: Harold G. Pratt, Harry Gardiner, Edwin J. Allen. 


Back Row, L. to R.: Pasquale A. Quarto, Joseph D. Murphy, A. Robert Jacobs, 


Samuel Richberg, Edward J. Scherding. 


Seven of the men in the new agency set-up of the Harry Gardiner agency, 
Hancock, 225 Broadway, are shown with Mr. 
Allen, associate general agents; Joseph D. 


They are Harold G. Pratt and Edwin J. 


Murphy and A. Robert Jacobs, assistant general agents; 
supervisor; Samuel Richberg, brokerage supervisor; and Edward J. Scherding, head 


of underwriting. Their careers follow: 


E. J. Allen and Harold G. Pratt 
Edwin J. Allen, born in Boston in 1902, 
was graduated from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1922 when 20 
and received a Master’s Degree in 1923. 
His initial life insurance experience was 
as an agent during a college vacation 
when he was one of Paul F. Clark's first 
agents during the Summer of 1921. On 
leaving M.I.T. he entered technical sales 
work in New York City with the Na 
tional Aniline & Chemical Corp. At the 
time, however, he sold life insurance as a 
part time agent in the Gardiner agency. 
In 1927 he was appointed a brokerage 
supervisor in the Gardiner agency, 
agency supervisor in 1928 and assistant 
general agent in 1933. In 1932 he was 
graduated from the Life Insurance Re- 
search Bureau’s School of Agency Man- 
agement. In 1934 he received the CLU 
designation, 

Mr. Allen was a member of the board 
of directors, Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York from 1933 
to 1937 and in 1936 was a vice president 
of that organization. He was president 
of the John Hancock CLU chapter in 
1941 and of the N. Y. chapter, CLU, in 
1942. For several years he has been a 
member of the Life Supervisor’s Associa- 
tion’s board of directors. 

Harold G. Pratt was born in Wey- 
mouth, Mass., in 1901. He attended 
Northeastern Preparatory School and the 
Business Administration School of Bos- 
ton University. In 1938 he was graduated 
from the Life Insurance Research Bu- 
reau School of Business Management. 

His business life started with the John 
Hancock head office where he was em- 
ployed in the secretary’s department. At 
25 he had become supervisor ot one ot 
the largest divisions in that department, 
During this period he developed in eve- 
ning work a considerable part-time in- 
surance business which led him to seek 
greater field opportunities. As a result 
he joined the Harry Gardiner agency on 
January 1, 1929, as office manager. In 
1933 he was made assistant general 
agent, in which capacity he has served 
until his recent appointment as associate 
general agent. 

Some of the Other Figures in Agency 
A. Robert Jacobs was born in Hungary 





sardiner in the accompanying picture. 
Gard th mpanyin tur 


United States when 6. 
of Commerce High School. 
special courses in 


He is a graduate 


Accounting and Com- 
mercial Law at New York University. 

> entering the life insurance busi- 
sold autographic 


accepted a position 


Fred Woolt, who was a well known per- 
sonal producer in the Harry Gardiner 
agency. Upon Mr, Woolf’s death in 
1935 Mr. Jacobs became conservation 
manager of the agency. In 1937 he was 
promoted to brokerage supervisor and 
has become one of the leading brokerage 
men in New York. 

Joseph D. Murphy, who for some time 
has been assistant general agent, was 
born in Providence in 1910, Following a 
high school education he attended the 
Becker Business College in Worcester, 
Mass. His first position was with the 
Gardiner agency, which he obtained on 
October 15, 1928 through his uncle, P. F. 
Connors, at that time a manager of a 
New York agency for the John Hancock. 
He started as an office boy and through 
successive promotions became assistant 
general agent in 1933. He has charge 
of conservation of business, office man- 
agement, and also does a_ substantial 
amount of business with brokers. 

Pasquale A. Quarto was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥., on July 8, 1912. He gradu- 
ated from Brooklyn Evening High 
School in 1931 and from the College of 
the City of New York with a Bachelor 
of Science Degree in 1938. He received 
his designation of Chartered Life Under- 
writer in 1943, 

After working in clerical positions for 
fruit and extract firms he entered the 
life insurance business as a_ soliciting 
agent with the Gardiner agency in Octo- 
ber, 1936. He has made consistent gains 
in production each year. He has written 
at least one application a week for more 
than four years. 

He has been very active in the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York, 
and at present is a member of the board 
of directors, associate editor of the “Bul- 
letin,” chairman of the agents’ compen- 
sation committee, chairman of the blood 
donors committee, co-ordinator of the 
New Agents’ Training Course and mem- 
ber of the board of field underwriters. 
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GOING PLACES. ..You can't go far on just 


one “A” coupon but you can go places with 

the SECURITY MUTUAL SPECIAL FAMILY 
INCOME RIDER. Principal sum payable at death. 
Income up to $25 monthly for each $1000 insured.” 


For Details:—write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


curity MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 yf Binghamton, New York 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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OFFICE MANAGER WANTED 


Female — Life Insurance background 
—opportunity for advancement—salary 
open. Box 1582, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 
City 7. 








G. Dewey Hynes Elected as 
Berkshire Life Treasurer 


At a special meeting of directors of 
Berkshire Life last week G. Dewey 
Hynes, vice president of First National 
Bank of Montclair, N. J., was elected 
treasurer of Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, 
Mass, succeeding Walter A. Paxton, 
resigned, Native “of Chatham, N. J., Mr. 
Hynes is a graduate of Colgate and the 
Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University. He has been with the Mont- 
clair bank since 1931 and has been on 
the investment committee of Bankers 
National Life of Moncelair. Mr. Hynes 
and his family will move to Pittsfield 
where he takes up his new duties June 1. 





Home Life Promotions 


Home Life Insurance Co, of New York 
has announced the promotion of three 
members of its home office staff. W. C, 
Damuth has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary, G. A. Richardson becomes assist- 
ant counsel and Harold R. Baker has been 
made policy title supervisor in charge of 
that division, 

Mr. Damuth for the past three and one- 
half years has served as office planning 
manager, directing the revisions and im- 
provements of methods throughout the 
home office organization, Mr. Richardson, 
assistant secretary since 1941, will devote 
his full time to the work of the law de- 
partment. Mr. Baker was formerly asso- 
ciated with the policy title division of the 
actuarial department. 


Central Life Officer Heads 
The Iowa Medical Service 


r. Martin I. Olsen, vice president and 
he director of the Central Life As- 
surance Society of Des Moines, is presi- 
dent of the Iowa Medical Service, a non- 
profit concern sponsored by the State 
Medical Society to write medical and 
surgical coverage. W. F. Poorman, ac- 
tuary of the Central Life, is secretary of 
the medical corporation. Francis John- 
son, Des Moines, former president of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, is a 
director. 

The lowa legislature recently passed 
a bill to permit formation of medical 
corporations on the same basis as_ the 
hospital associations. Plans of the new 
concern call for extending coverage to 
about 50,000 persons with the Blue Cross 
associations handling the solicitations. 
Participating physicians will be asked to 
contribute $25 each toward a working 
fund and the State Medical Society will 
contribute $15,000. 








COMMISSIONERS JUNE 5-6 
St. Paul—Providing the ODT gives 
its approval the meeting of the National ° 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
will be held at St. Paul, June 5 and 6 
Tentative reservations for those days 
have been made at the St. Paul hotel 
which will be the headquarters. A com- 
mittee of local insurance men of which 
Harold J. Cummings, vice president of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life, is chairman, 
is looking after local arrangements. 





MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 

Elwood D. Myers, Hanover, Pa., led 
all agents of Mutual Life of New York 
in volume during March. Henry 4G. 
3anks, Milledgeville, Ga., was first in 
paid applications. E, A. Hyman of tlie 
Jaltimore agency was second in voluine 
and Robert M. Hirsch of Los Angeles 
was third. In number of applications 
Cledice T. Jones of Little Rock was 
second and Samuel J. Levine of Chicago 
third. : 
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“SOCIAL SECURITY” FOR PROVIDENT AGENTS 


We believe that the only effectual way to build a 
mutual life insurance organization of satisfied policy- 
holders is first to build a strong organization of life 
insurance agents who are expert in rendering in- 
dividualized life insurance service. 

Such agents must be able to earn a better than 
average living—and must be assured of a reasonable 
income in their declining years. 

That is why Provident Mutual developed the 
Fee System for supplementing the incomes of its 
agents aged 65 or over. If such an agent has been 
with the Company 15 years or more, he gets an 
annual fee of 60 cents per thousand of all life insur- 
ance in force after the renewal period, provided he has 
at least a million on the books. This fee—now being 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


PROVIDENT MEANS “LOOKING AHEAD”’ 


paid to over 50 Provident veterans—is, of course, 
in addition to normal commissions and renewals. 

However, other agents also share in the Fee 
System. All whole-time agents with a million or 
more in force are paid an annual fee of 40 cents per 
thousand on all business after the renewal period, 
even if sold before the Fee System became effective. 
This fee amounts to 60 cents per thousand on all 
business closed after March 1, 1944. 

Without agents, there would be no policy owners, 
While Provident is proud that it has always been a 
policy owners’ company, it is also proud that it is 
an agents’ company, and that it was a pioneer in 
this very practicable form of ‘‘Social Security’”’ for 
the man with the rate book. 


COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Many Companies Start 
Oklahoma Tax Suits 


READ GETS OPINION ON FUNDS 





State Attorney General Gives Commis- 
sioner Opinion on Rights in Re- 
covery of Tax Money 





Oklahoma City.—As the expiration 
date for filing approached, suits poured 
into district court attacking constitu- 
tionality of the 4% premium tax im- 
posed by the last Legislature on all in- 
surance business in 
that became effec- 
tive February 28, allowed graduated ex- 


companies doing 


Oklahoma. The law, 


emptions based on the percentage of all 
investments of a company that was 
represented by Oklahoma securities. A 
companion statute requires a company 
that desires to take legal action to file 
suit within sixty days after effective date 
of the measure. All actions filed seek re- 
covery of the tax the companies paid un- 
der protest to the State Insurance De- 
partment. Among the companies that 
had paid under protest were the three 
branches of the Travelers, all of which 
later withdrew their protest. Through 
this movement Commissioner Jess G. 
Read was authorized to transfer $99,000 
from the protest fund to the general 
revenue fund of the state. The greater 
number of suits filed were by life com- 
panies with but one fire company and a 
few casualty companies were included. 
The new plaintiff companies number 
about thirty-nine. 


State Attorney General’s Opinions 


Three rulings on the gross premium 
insurance tax handed to Commissioner 
Read by Randall Cobb, Oklahoma attor- 
ney general, will release thousands of 
dollars from the protest fund and place 
it in the general revenue fund of the 
state and will make it impossible for in- 
surance companies to recover some of 
their money paid under protest. Of 
eight questions asked by Commissioner 
Read, immediate decision on three was 
given, 

The attorney general ruled that the 
Commissioner cannot take the money 
from his account in the state treasury 
and put it in the protest fund when an 
insurance company paid its gross pre- 
mium tax without protest and later, after 
the money has been deposited in the 
state treasury, the company files notice 
of protest. 

The second opinion held that after 
money is paid erroneously under pro- 
test by insurance companies and has 
been put into the protest fund, it can- 
not be removed from that fund but in 
order to recover such money paid under 
protest insurance companies must file 
suit in sixty days. However, if money 
was paid without protest and _ erron- 
eously got into the protest fund then the 
Commissioner can transfer it to his 
treasury account. 

The third ruling indicated that if an 
insurance company withdraws a _ pro- 
tested payment the Commissioner has 
the authority to transfer that money 
into his general account, thus taking it 
out of the protest fund. He can also 
make this transfer if the company files 
a protest but fails to file the recovery 
suit within the required sixty days. 


B. N. Everett Promoted 


Boyd N. Everett, treasurer of the Con- 
tinental Companies of Chicago, was 
elected vice president and treasurer of 
these companies on Wednesday. He will 
continue as chief investment officer. 





Denda’s Office Leads Union 
Mutual for 1945 to Date 





M. J. DENDA 


M. J. Denda, midtown New York 
branch manager of the Union Mutual, 
whose office has led the company in life 
production for three consecutive years, 
had paid for $1,000,000, exclusive of an- 
nuities, by April 10 of this year, and is 
still leading the company for 1945 to 
date. 

In addition to running the midtown 
branch Mr. Denda is regional manager 
of Union Mutual handling metropolitan 
New York, Newark and _ Bridgeport, 
Conn. He has done an outstanding job 
since joining the company in 1941, 








“COMPARE!” 











$10,000.00 
Age 35 
Premium first fwo years $127.90 
Thereafter 255.80 Participating 
or 
Premium first five years : 138.60 
Thereafter 277.20 Participating 








Family Income Rider may be added. 
“ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT." 


P. A. PEYSER—General Agent 


” Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
55 Liberty Street, New York City 5, COrtlandt 7-2676 











State Regulation Upheld 


In California Decision 


Los Angeles—The right to regulate 
interstate insurance transactions where 
California is involved was upheld by 
Judge L. C. Drapeau of Superior Court 
of Ventura County in the first case in- 
volving application of the Supreme 
Court decision that insurance is inter- 
state commerce. This is the case in- 
volving the First National Benefit So- 
ciety of Phoenix, Ariz., which is not au- 
thorized to write insurance in California. 
The case came to the superior court 
from the justice’s court of Ventura 
County where F. O. Robertson was 
found guilty of violating the state’s in- 
surance code by acting as agent for the 
non-admitted Phoenix society. 

The decision closed as_ follows: 
“Therefore all that this important lead- 
ing case holds (referring to the Su- 
preme Court decision) is that the Fed- 
eral law applies to interstate insurance 
and that state law likewise applies to in- 
terstate insurance until the Federal Gov- 
ernment may exercise its power to legis- 
late in that particular field.” 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








AS 





CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pleased to Announce 


the Appointment of 


SAMUEL J. FEIN 


180 Montague Street — Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MAin 4-2610 


GENERAL AGENT 





WRITING: 


Life Insurance — Participating and Non-participating — Standard 
and Sub-standard — Juvenile — Annuities — Group and Wholesale 
Plans — Salary Savings— A. & H. including Income Indemnity 








APPOINTS JAMES V. PATTERSON 
Mutual Trust Life New General Agent 


Has Been an Insurance Man for 
Five Years 

The Mutual Trust Life has appointed 
James V. Patterson general agent in 
Binghamton, N. Y. He joins company 
following a five-year period of success- 
ful experience with another company. 

This new Binghamton agency will 
have jurisdiction over the company’s 
sales and development work in the 
south-central New York area. 








PROMOTE L. COTTRELL TALLY 





Jacksonville, Fla., Assistant Manager of 
Prudential, Now an Assistant 
Supervisor, Home Office 
L. Cottrell Tally, assistant manager, 
Jacksonville Ordinary agency, The Pru- 
dential, has been promoted to assistant 
supervisor. He will be associated with 
the Ordinary agencies in the home office 
and will assist Supervisor Skelly in the 
supervision of the Southern Group of 

Ordinary agencies. 

Mr. Tally was appointed a_ special 
agent of the company in Jacksonville on 
March 23, 1936. He was promoted to 
agency assistant January 1, 1941, and 
to assistant manager June 16, 1943. He 
attended the University of Florida. 





Alabama Message 
The Governor of Alabama has sent 
a message to the legislature asking it 
to pass a bill making the same premium 
tax rate apply to domestic companies 
as now applies to foreign companies. 


U. S. Casualty 


(Continued from Page 25) 





things he is the author of the following 
books: “Which Will Be Best for the 
Workman?”, “Pioneers of American 
Liability Insurance,” and “A Penn Yan 
Boy” his fascinating autobiography. He 
will be remembered as the first presi- 
dent of the Casualty & Surety Club of 
New York; president of the old Inter- 
national Association of Accident Under- 
writers in 1903-04; president of the 
Board of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers in 1908, and of the Insurance 
Institute of America, Inc., in 1925-27. 
He is a director of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty and Guardian Life Insurance 
Co. of America, and a past vice presi- 
dent of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. His chief interest to- 
day is his country estate on South 
Mountain Road, New City, N. Y. 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAIn 4-7951-2-3 


HAIGHT, DAVIS &HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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Equitable Society Names 


Associate Medical Directors 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has announced the appointments of Dr. 
Edgar W. Beckwith and Dr. Harry E. 
Ungerleider as associate medical directors. 
Dr. Beckwith entered the service of the 
company in November, 1916, as an exam- 
ining physician at the home office. After 
serving in the First World War he re- 
joined the company in 1919 in the medical 
department of the home office in an ex- 
amining and underwriting capacity. He 
was appointed assistant medical director 
in January, 1928, and has supervised med- 
ical underwirting in the central department 
since that time. 

Dr. Ungerleider joined the company in 
October, 1926, as medical examiner at the 
Philadelphia office. In October, 1929, he 
was transferred to the home office as ad- 
ministrator of the diagnostic laboratory. 
He was appointed an assistant medical di- 
rector in 1931. 





Conn. Mutual Conferences 


Two conferences for fieldmen were 
held recently at the home office of Con- 
necticut Mutual, one for Dependables 
who have qualified for this designation 
for five years and the other for broker- 
age supervisors. 

A feature of the three day Depend- 
ables conference was a dinner given by 
President Peter M. Fraser. Closing ad- 
dress was by Vincent B. Coffin, vice 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies who organized this group. This con- 
ference was under direction of Richard 
E. Pille, agency assistant. 

The brokerage supervisors conference 
was opened by Vice President Coffin 
then was turned over to Frederick O. 
Lyter, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, who was assisted by members of 
the home office staff. Guest speakers 
were Charles E. Genther, supervisor, and 
Harold J. Ransom, associate general 
agent of the J. M. Fraser Agency, New 
York. : 


BOND COMMITTEE MEETS 

Executives of New York City’s life in- 
surance organizations met last week to 
make plans for the coming Seventh War 
Loan, Chairman Gale F. Johnston, third 
vice president, Metropolitan Life, ex- 
pressed confidence that the 30,000 life 
insurance workers of the city would 
better their record of bond sales to 476,- 
563 persons during the Sixth War Loan. 

Among those present were C. B. Metz- 
ger, John H,. Hoyland, and George 
O’Brien, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; Dr. M. B. Bender and G. L. 
Mendes, Guardian Life; Victor Buitts, 
Wesley Adams, and Lloyd Stevens, John 
Hancock; C, C. Fulton, Jr., Home Life 
of New York; D. Theodore Kelly, Man- 
hattan Life; Julian S. Myrick, Walter 
Shaw, and Harry A. Gillis, Mutual Life 
of New York; Raymond Johnson, Ham- 
ilton Cooke, and J. P. Kelly, New York 
Life; Louis E. Kelly, J. F. Keily, The 
Prudential; Charles R. Nash, Johnson & 
Higgins; A. J. Johannsen, Northwestern 
Mutual; Lawrence Washington, T. A. 
Whitaker, J. W. Reed and T. P. Ryan, 
Metropolitan Life; B. J. Dunne, execu- 
tive director of the Life Insurance Divi- 
sion of the War Finance Committee. 








J. S. STURTEVANT’S NEW POST 


The appointment of Jack S. Sturtevant 
as manager of the accident and health 
department of the Cleveland agency, 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me., has 
been announced by John D. Byrne, 
manager of the agency. Mr. Sturtevant 
was formerly associated with the Con- 
tinental Casualty. 





PRUDENTIAL BOND PURCHASES 
With the purchase of $15,000,000 of 
Canadian Eighth Victory Loan bonds 
The Prudential has increased its hold- 
Ings of Dominion War Bonds to a total 
of $75,000,000. Announcement of the 
Purchase was made by President Frank- 


lin D’Olier. . 











































































































































































JOHN J. HUGHES 


John J. Hughes, associated with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life for forty-two 
years, has resigned as general agent at 
Des Moines. He will be succeeded by 
Kimball J. M. Cormack, for twelve years 
district agent in the Northwestern Mu- 
tual general agency of B. J. Stumm in 
Aurora, Ill. Although relinquishing his 
duties as head of the agency, Mr. 
Hughes will continue to be associated 
with the agency. 

Mr. Cormack entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1931 at Sycamore, IIl., 
where he had been trust officer of the 
First National Bank. Two years later 
he formed a district agency partnership 
with Bruce Gilmore, becoming sole dis- 
trict agent in 1939. Mr. Cormack has 
won the Northwestern’s bronze, silver 
and gold buttons; been a member of 
the 4-L Club for over four years, and 
in 1944 qualified for both the marathon 
and the 500,000-And-Over clubs. 

Mr. Hughes is relinquishing his or- 
ganization responsibilities on his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as general agent at 
Des Moines. Starting his life insurance 
career in 1902 at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 


KIMBALL J. M. CORMACK 


he made an outstanding record as a 
special and district agent, being one of 
the state leaders. Appointed general 
agent in 1919 at Oklahoma City, he re- 
turned a year later to Des Moines. The 
agency has $40,000,000 of business in 
force. Mr. Hughes has been on the 
standing committee of the Northwestern 
Association of Agents, president of the 
District Agents Association, and execu- 
tive committeeman of the General 
Agents Association. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Association of 
Life Underwriters and of the Des 
Moines General Agents and Managers 


Club. 
COLUMBUS MANAGERS ELECT 


E. C. Deckard, Aetna Life, was elected 
president of the Columbus Life Mana- 
gers and General Agents Association at 
its recent annual meeting. Other offi- 
cers elected include Robert K. Zimmer, 
Penn Mutual, vice president; Ben F. 
Hadley, Jr., Equitable Life of Iowa, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Robert J. Johnson, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, is the retiring 
president. 








Group at the CLU Seminar in New York 





Seated (left to right): C. Lamont Post, chairman program committee; Benjamin 
D. Salinger, president of New York Chapter; Dr. Charles R. Whittlesey, professor 
of finance and economics, University of Pennsylvania; Herbert E. Gaston, assistant 
secretary of the Treasury; Dr. Leo Wolman, professor of economics, Columbia 
University; Gerald H. Young, general chairman of the Seminar. 

Standing (left to right): Herbert R. Coursen, chairman attendance committee; 
John S. Ray, public relations vice president of the chapter; Harold N. Sloane, 
committee member; Joseph H. Reese, trustee of American College; Raymond F. 
Mikesell, Division of Monetary Research, Treasury Department; G. Gustav Steiner, 
secretary of the New York chapter; James Elton Bragg, president of American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters; Dr. David McCahan, dean of American 
College of Life Underwriters; Benjamin Alk, former president of American Society; 
James A McLain, president, Guardian Life; Harold A. Loewénheim, chairman 
publicity committee; Sidney L. Wolkenberg, committee member; John P. Williams, 
director, American College; Raymond S. Maechtel, treasurer New York chapter; 
M. Luther Buchanan, trustee, American College; Carl M. Spero, committee mem- 
ber. Roswell Magill, New York attorney and tax authority, one of the speakers, 


was not present when picture was taken. 


A. J. Ostheimer 


Million Dollar Table 
Cancels Annual Meeting 


TO HOLD ELECTIONS BY MAIL 


Heads Nominating 
Committee; Membership Expected 
to Be Largest in History 


The Million Dollar Round Table of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers has canceled plans for its 1945 
formal meeting and outing, John E. 
Clayton, chairman, announced. The ac- 
tion is in conformity with the recent 
decision of the board of trustees of the 
National Association to cancel its an- 
nual convention. This is the second time 
that the Round Table has failed to hold 
its annual meeting and outing in the 
nineteen years since its organization. 
The previous time was in 1942. 

The annual election of officers to head 
the 1945-46 Round Table will be con- 
ducted by mail vote at a date early this 
summer. Mr. Clayton has appointed the 
following members to constitute a nomi- 
nating committee to present a slate of 
officers for submission to the member- 
ship at that time: Alfred J. Ostheimer, 
III], Northwestern Mutual, Philadelphia, 
chairman; Ron Stever, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Los Angeles; Jules 
J. Polachek, New England Mutual, 
Pittsburgh; R. Clinton Meadows, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; John E. Clay- 
ton, Massachusetts Mutual, Newark. 

“Present indications are that the 1945 
Round Table will be the largest in its 
history,” stated Mr. Clayton, “notwith- 
standing the less liberal credits now 
granted on some types of business.” To 
date 116 have registered for this year’s 
Round Table, in the following three 
classifications: life and qualifying, 28; 
life, 23; qualifying, 65. Of the latter, 
38 are first year members, while 27 
were also members in 1944. Included in 
this total are one member from South 
Africa, one member from Canada and 
one from Hawaii. 

Mr. Clayton stated that there seemed 
to be some misunderstanding on the 
part of new prospective members as to 
the recently revised provisions of the 
Round Table’s constitution and by-laws 
and he suggested that all prospective 
members obtain from him at 1180 Ray- 
mond Boulevard, Newark 2, N. J., a 
copy of the new constitution and by- 
laws and study them before applying 
for membership. 


SAMUEL J. FEIN APPOINTED 





Newly Established in Brooklyn, He Is 
Named Continental Assurance 
General Agent; His Career 

The appointment of Samuel J. Fein, 
180 Montague Street, Brooklyn, as gen- 
eral agent of the Continental Assurance 
Ce. is announced today by Harlow G. 
Brown, vice president of that company 
in charge of Eastern operations. Mr. 
Fein, who has had more than fifteen 
vears of life and A. & H. insurance ex- 
perience, also represents the disability 
division of Continental Casualty Co. as 
a manager. 

The Samuel J. Fein agency is newly 
established in Brooklyn and is off to a 
fine start. Mr. Fein’s connection prior to 
the Continental appointment was with 
the John Hancock Mutual Life as an 
assistant manager in suburban Long Is- 
land territory and before that he saw 
supervisory service with agencies of the 
Aetna Life and Travelers in Greater New 
York. At one time in his _ business 
career he ran a weekly newspaper in 
Troy, N. Y. as well as his own theater 
in that city. He sold both at a profit 
and returned to the insurance business. 
He also saw service in Nashville, Tenn., 
as superintendent of agencies of the old 
Independence Life, an industrial com- 
pany there, until its consolidation with 
another company. 

Thereafter Mr. Fein operated his own 
agency in Philadelphia, representing 
both casualty and life companies, before 
returning to the New York territory. 
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HEARD on the WAY 





Nicholas Murray Butler, who recently 
resigned as president of Columbia Uni- 
versity after a long span of years during 
which he won world wide distinction, an 
unusually large number of college de- 
grees and was decorated by numerous 
nations, and who is now president em- 
eritus of Columbia, has for years been 
on the board of the New York Life; is 
on its executive committee and served 
on its building committee. No one took 
a greater pride in the home office build- 
ing than did Mr. Butler and when it 
was completed and a dinner was given 
in the building attended by directors, 
officers and some other guests, he per- 
sonally escorted a number of groups of 
people through the structure. . 
Incidentally, the biographical sketch of 
Mr. Butler published by the New York 
Times made _ president 
emeritus will go down in journalistic his- 


when he was 


tory as one of the best written stories of 
a career which has ever been printed in 
an American newspaper. 


Quoted in an insurance paper as say- 
ing to the League of Life Insurance 
Women of New York that “success in 
life insurance is not a matter of sex,” 
William P. Worthington, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies, Home 
Life, has been asked by some associates 
in Life Agency Officers Association for 
“further details, please.” 

What Mr. Worthington really said was 
that there are certain qualifications 
which an agent, whether man or woman, 
irrespective of sex, must have in order to 
be successful and he told what they are. 
He didn’t intend to imply that there 
may be a particular lure or charm in 
women which can get them by as insur 
ance agents, or that glamour can be used 


METROPOLITAN LEADERS 


C. L. Ackiss Ordinary Production 
Leader; Aimee Cone Is Leading 
Woman Producer 
C. L. Ackiss, Metropolitan Life, Nor- 
folk, led the 
company in theeproduction of Ordinary 


entire field force of the 


insurance in 1944 and topped all its sales 
representatives for all-round business 
performance. Mr. Ackiss placed $557,914 
of Ordinary insurance last year and ad- 
ditional amounts in other departments, 
and was one of four men to exceed the 
half million dollar mark in the produc- 
tion of this form of business. 

Of the women members of the field 
force, now exceeding 900 members, 
twenty qualified for the $100,000 Club 
while two of the twenty also attained 
membership in the Quarter Million Club 
by placing more than $250,000 of Ordi- 
nary insurance. Leading woman  pro- 
ducer was Aimee Cone of the company’s 
Irving Park district in Chicago, who 
placed more than $300,000. Next in ac- 
complishment to Mrs. Cone was Martha 
Croy, of the Salina, Kans., district who 
placed $256,000 of Ordinary insurance. 

Insurance in force in the company in- 
-creased during 1944 by more than $1,500,- 
000,000 to a total of $30,696,750,125; pay- 
ments to policvholders and beneficiaries 
were $37,000,000 more than in 1943 and 
reached a total of more than $592,000,000. 


E. M. LUNDIEN DIES 
EK. M. Lundien, a representative of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa for twenty-five 
years, died recently at Ottumwa, Iowa. 
He was a member of the W, K, Niemann 
agency, Des Moines, 


if they have little else with which to 
recommend themselves to their prospects. 

However, if Mr. Worthington had lit- 
erally made such a statement as “success 
in life insurance is not a matter of sex” 
I see nothing inaccurate in that. The 
trouble with attempts to detect a double 
entendre lies in the interpretation, sub- 
tleties and usages of the English lan- 
gauge which frequently result in double 
meaning, and, when aided by Hollywood 
ballyhoo, often give to the word “sex” a 
specialized meaning which some persons 
appropriate instead of their accepting the 
good, old fashioned word in the good, 
old fashioned sense which is that it is a 
designation used in connection with two, 
great and entirely different aggregations 
of people—men and women. 





William H. Siegmund, general agent 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles, is back at his desk with the 
insurance company after service in the 
United States Navy. 

Uncle Francis. 


PLAN MANAGERS HANDBOOK 

The general agents and managers sec- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters is now working on a hand- 
book for the use of local managers asso- 
ciations. Hugh S. Bell, chairman of the 
section, has appointed Walter Stoessel, 
Los Angeles, chairman of the committee. 
Other members are William Niemann, 
Des Moines; James Willcox, Birming- 
ham; Steacy Webster, Pittsburgh. The 
committee is also being given coopera- 
tion by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford. It is the in- 
tention to include in the handbook, sug- 
gested constitution and by-laws for lo- 
cal associations, plans for programs, sug- 
gestions on projects to be undertaken by 
local associations and the like. 

The committee hopes to have ‘the 
handbook ready for distribution before 
the work of new administrations starts 
next fall. 





45 YEARS WITH AETNA LIFE 

S. Royce Braman, assistant auditor, 
Aetna Life, this week completed forty- 
five years of service with that company. 
Mr. Braman joined the Aetna’s auditing 
department in 1900 and was elected an 
assistant auditor in 1919. 


Policy Analysis Case 


(Continued from Page 1) 

lar to the one at bar. Here the defend- 
ant induced the plaintiff to change his 
policies, and, in order to change the 
policies from Endowment policies to 20 
Payment Life policies it was necessary 
for him to surrender the policies before 
the changes could be made. Further- 
more, there is proof on behalf of the 
plaintiff that the defendant did not sub- 
mit a complete comparison as provided 
for in Section 127, subdivision 2. The 
defendant offered no proof that he did. 

“The intent of the legislature undoubt- 
edly was to protect persons who are 
ignorant of the intricacies of life insur- 
ance and who should be protected 
against representations made without 
being enlightened as to the various dif- 
ferences that exist between policies 
which they have and the policies which 
some person thinks they should have. 
The law was enacted to safeguard and 
protect the rights of policyholders espe- 
cially the poor and ignorant. I accord- 
ingly find judgment in favor of the plain- 
tiff against the defendants in the sum 
of $69.44, with interest and costs.” 

McLaughlin was represented by Pan- 
taleoni & Silver. 














underwriter. 





“NATIONAL 
QUALITY 
AWARD" 


The Fidelity Mutual Life is in hearty accord with this move 
which gives recognition to the quality work done by the life 
The citation furnishes both incentive and award 
and we believe it will play a significant part in promoting 


still further the place of the career life underwriter. 
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The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


E. A. Roserts, President 
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Low Interest Rates Threat 
To Progress, Says Woodward 


Continued and increased acceptance of 
the philosophy of low interest rates will 
stifle economic progress, and unduly low 
interest rates will threaten the functioning 
of the great institutions which have serv- 
iced the growth and development of this 
country, Donald B. Woodward, research 
assistant to the president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
declared last night at a dinner meeting 
held by the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers. 

Mr. Woodward said unduly low interest 
rates will have a serious effect on the 
banking system, life insurance, the capital 
markets and the great endowment organ- 
ization for education, research and health. 
Interest rates, he warned, “can be depressed 
to a level where they do not provide the 
incentive for adequate savings and for the 
necessary amounts to cover expenses of 
operation of savings and financial insti- 
tutions and to cover losses which are an 
inevitable accompaniment of the admin- 
istration of funds.” 


For NALU Secretary 


Jul B. Baumann, general agent, Hous- 
ton, Tex., Pacific Mutual Life, has been 
launched as candidate for the post of sec- 
retary of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters by a committee headed by 
Dale Shepherd of that city. Mr. Baumann 
has been endorsed by the Houston Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and_ the 
Texas State Association. 

A trustee of NALU he is at present 
chairman of the membership committee. 
He has been president of both the Houston 
and the Texas state associations. More 
than twenty years ago he started in life 
insurance in the Group department of the 
Aetna, serving in New York and St. Louis 
before going to Texas in 1929. He was 
general agent in Fort Worth for Pacific 
Mutual before transferring to Houston in 
1937. He has been president of the Op- 
timist Club and several times served as 
chairman of its international convention. 








Seven Companies Join LIAA 


Seven companies have become mem- 
bers of the Life Insurance Association 
of America, since its last announcement 
of new members in the later part of 
February. These new member compan- 
ies together with the names of their 
presidents are as follows: 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, president, 
Heng Burns; California-Western States 
Life, Sacramento, president, O. J. Lacy; 
Capitol Life, Denver, president, Clarence 
J. Daly: Commonwealth Life, Louisville, 
president, Morton Boyd; Occidental 
Life, Los Angeles, president, Dwight L. 
Clarke; Scranton Life, Scranton, presi- 
dent, Robert Merriman; Union Labor 
Life, New York, president, Matthew 
Woll. 





MRS. D. C. MacEWEN DEAD 


The many insurance friends of D. C. 
MacEwen, former vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, and now with the executive 
agency department of Occidental Life 
of California, will be saddened to learn 
of the death of his wife, after a long 
illness. Mrs. MacEwen, a_ native of 
Kingston, Ontario, was well known in 
national insurance circles since she had 
frequently accompanied her husband on 
business trips. A son, Marvin, survives 
her, in addition to her husband. 





IOWA QUARTER-MILLION CLUB 


The Iowa quarter-million club will 
hold its annual meeting at Des Moines, 
May 18, it was announced by Preston 
Luin, president. The meeting will pre- 
cede the directors meeting of the lowa 
Association of Life Underwriters to be 
held May 19. Principal speaker at the 
quarter-million meeting will be J. F. 
Ramsey, a million dollar round table 
member and now managing the Bruce 
Parsons agency for Mutual Benefit Life 
at Chicago,’ 


Seattle Group Culminates 20 Year Drive 








Seattle Life Underwriters Association presents endowment checks for $156,465 
to Children’s Orthopedic Hospital at dinner culminating twenty year drive. Left 


to right: Dwight Mead, 
Skinner, 
president of the hospital; 


Association; Holgar J. Johnson, 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Milton A, 


istic of our democracy that all in a 
community join in a voluntary action 
for the development of social institu- 
tions. We can only have a responsible 
and strong nation where we have in- 
dividuals willing to be good neighbors 
and assume community responsibility for 
the better instruments of charity and 
other instruments of social and economic 
well being.” Dwight Mead in his talk 
called the work of the insurance men 


” 


widow of the creator of the endowment fund; Mrs. 
Link, 
president, 


chairman of original campaign committee; Mrs. D. E. 


Henry B. Owen, 
president, Seattle Life Underwriters 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


ACTUARIAL CLUB MEETING 

The Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club 
will hold a full day’s meeting at the 
home office of the Monumental Life, 
3altimore, May 11. 
after a brief business meeting, will be 
concerned with the Guertin legislation. 
It is expected that Alfred N. Guertin, 
actuary of the American Life Conven- 
tion will be guest speaker. Other speak- 
ers slated to address the meeting include 
Charles A. Taylor, executive vice presi- 
dent, Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia; F. Edward Huston, actuary of the 


The morning session, 





in this hospital project “the super- ponlhtbes Life; M. Albert Linton, 
romance of life insurance.” president, Provident Mutual. 
® a 





through a 
RENEWAL COMMISSION LOAN 


Suppose that you need 
$3,000. Suppose your renew- 
als in 1944 were $1,100. Sup- 
pose you are operating under 
a 9-5 contract. You can ob- 
tain a loan for $3,000. Month- 
ly payments can be $93.33, or 
$72.50. If you wish, you may 
liquidate this loan with month- 
ly payments as low as $52.92. 
Excess renewals received over 
the monthly deposit required 
will revert to you during the 
loan period. 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


You Can Plan Today For 
Your Production and 
Home of Tomorrow 





Hundreds of insurance men 
are now using this plan. If you 
are interested, write us for ten- 
tative loan commitment stat- 
ing amount of renewal com- 
missions received during last 
twelve months, terms of con- 
tract, and amount of business 
paid for in 1944. You are un- 
der no obligation. 

A unique plan developed by 
us in cooperation with the 
Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis. 








MASS. MUTUAL PROMOTIONS 





Messrs. Emanuelson, Ardison, Garlock, 
Simpson, Kuehn, Massee, Advanced 
at Home Office 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
announced the promotion of six home 
office staff members. C. Harry Emanuel- 
son, agency assistant, was advanced to 
assistant director of agencies, and 
Robert J. 
assistant. In the financial department, 
Mott A. Garlock and John R. Simpson, 
Jr. were made investment analysts. Leo 
E. Kuehn and Logan J. Massee of the 
planning department received appoint- 

ments as planning engineers. 

Mr. Emanuelson joined the Massachu- 
setts Mutual as an agency supervisor at 
Chicago in 1937 and in the following year 
was transferred to Boston as supervisor 
in the Post Office Square agency. He 
went to Springfield in June, 1943, as 
agency assistant and was engaged in 
Pension Trust work. In his new ca- 
pacity he will specialize in the recruiting 
of field sales and service representatives 

Mr. Ardison joined the company in 
March of last year, following his release 
from Army Air Corps, in which he 
served as a major. Before entering the 
armed forces in 1940, he was for seven 
years engaged in life insurance sales 
work in Amsterdam and Fort Plain, 
New York. 

Mr. Garlock became associated with 
the company in 1938 in the investment 
department. He was previously employed 
as a security analyst by Graham Parsons 
and Co. and the Bankers Trust Co., New 
York City. 

Mr. Simpson entered Massachusetts 
Mutual service in 1932, in the investment 
department. He is an associate of Life 
Office Management Association Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Kuehn joined the company in 
1920 in the renewal department, advanc- 
ing to the head of the premium account- 
ing division, where he served until 1937, 
when he was transferred to the planning 
department. 

Mr. Massee was employed by the com- 
pany in 1931. After a concentrated course 
of training he was assigned to work in 
the seas department. 


Ardison was appointed agency 


Accounting and Hetiina’ 
Association Elections 


The present officers of the Insurance 
Accounting & Statistical Association, at 
a meeting of the board of directors held 
in Chicago recently, were elected to suc- 
ceed themselves for the next term. They 
are as follows: President, R. L. Hughes, 
Guarantee Mutual Life; vice president, 

J. Stowe, Manufacturers Life; sec- 
retary treasurer, I. H. Wagner, Business 
Men’s Assurance; assistant secretary 
-treasurer, C. S. Cadwell, Minnesota Mu- 
tual; director of publications, W. G. 
Waters, Kansas City Life; director of 
life section, I. W. Kimmerle, Northwest- 
ern National; director of research, Scott 
Harris, Joseph Froggatt and Co.; direc- 
tor of fire section, C. E. Butler Security 
Fire; director of public relations, D. L. 
Eilers, World Insurance Co.; director 
of casualty section, J. S. Pieringer, Jr., 
Commercial Standard. 

The meeting was held in lieu of the 
regular annual conference now re- 
stricted, 


STOUT ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


Paul F. Clark, president, John Han- 
cock, attended the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary dinner given in honor of Henry S. 
Stout, general agent at Dayton. Also 
attending were Clyde F. Gay, second 
vice president and the following general 


agents of the company: Ralph W. 
Hoyer, Columbus; Donald Hooton, 
Pittsburgh; Manuel Camps, Jr., New 


York; McKay Reed, Louisville; George 
Vinsonhaler, Cincinnati; Dan Flickinger, 
Indianapolis; Albert C. Adams, Philadel 
phia. Mr. Stout is the son of Henry A 
Stout, founder of the Dayton agency, 
who acted as toastmaster at the dinner, 
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THE SECRET SERVICE 
One of the Government organizations 
which has shown close cooperation with 


the insurance companies, especially the 


surety companies, is The Secret Service, 


United States Treasury. Part of the func- 


tions of The Secret Service is its work 
to prevent irregularities in connection with 
checks by the 


individual 


the tremendous issue of 
which are 


handling of 


Treasury, many of 
checks. The Secret 
check forgeries and other irregularities 


Isa 


Service 


remarkably fine achievement. The 


surety companies have also displayed a 


fine spirit of cooperation with The 
Secret Service. Frank J. Wilson, chief 
of The Secret Service, is highly re- 
garded throughout the insurance world. 


In this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer appears an extended article dis- 
work of The Secret Service, 
and also is printed biographical stories 
of Chief Wilson and his principal execu- 


tive assistants. 


cussing the 


IGNORING A GREAT RQLE 
PLAYED BY INSURANCE 

With the of the 
on San Francisco because of the United 
Nations there, with 
2,000 reporters and correspondents at 
the conference, all of them looking for 
subjects to write about, unusual oppor- 
tunities are presented to the public rela- 
business to tell what 


eyes world focused 


Conference almost 


tions men of the 
insurance companies did for the rebuild- 
ing of that city after the earthquake and 
fire of April, 1906, and for the protec- 
tion of policyholders of life insurance. 
This thought occurs to us as a result 
of listening to a radio broadcast descrip- 
San Francisco and its history 
April 22. In that otherwise 
excellent broadcast might well 
have been a reference to the role played 
by insurance in the reconstruction of 
San Francisco, but San 
Francisco cannot be accused of not be- 
ing insurance-conscious. The insurance 
phase of the reconstruction just didn’t 
present itself to the writer of the script. 
This broadcast was one of the series, 
entitled, “Transatlantic Call, People to 
People,” which is on the air on the 


tion of 
on Sunday, 
there 


there wasn’t. 


Pacific Coast from 9:30 to 10 am. 
each Sunday. The early days of the 
gold rush were treated; then in due 


course came a dramatic description of 
the earthquake and fire; and next came 
the story of the rebuilding of San Fran- 





cisco into a greater and more glorious 
city. But no word of the great guardian 
of property—fire insurance. 

Now, what was the contribution of 
insurance in putting San Francisco on 
its feet again? One splendid comment 
can be found by reference to the volume 
of proceedings of the World’s Insurance 
Congress held in San Francisco in 1915 
at the time of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. In that volume appears an ad- 
dress by former Governor Gillett in 
which he makes these remarks 
the disaster: 


about 


The flames and heat and smoke spread 
everywhere, driving before them the in- 
habitants. For three days this continued 
and the fire god then passed away and 
left behind him a desolate city, a ruined 
city, a silent and awestruck people... . 
But, still in its fallen helplessness, the 
old San Francisco appealed to them, 
and from its ruins came a cry for resur- 
rection. From this great ruin, from this 
waste and desolation, where lay buried 
the treasures of a great city, they lifted 
their eyes and they saw a golden stream 
flowing towards them, coming from the 
east, bringing with it a new hope, a 
new San Francisco. It was the return 
of the insurance tide that had for years 
been flowing eastward. . . . It gave cour- 
age and strength to the citizens of San 
Francisco and lifted from them the 
gloom that three terrible days had set- 
tled upon them. 

More than $400,000,000 was contributed 
by insurance towards doing this great 
work. Of this amount fire insurance con- 
tributed about $225,000,000 in losses 
paid; life insurance contributed more 
than $100,000,000 in cash loaned to 
policyholders and death losses paid, be- 
sides lending $85,000,000 on real estate 
values; the remainder came from casu- 
alty and miscellaneous insurance sources. 

. Thus, was San Francisco restored; 
thus were her citizens enabled to re- 
stock their stores and renew their busi- 
ness; thus was a great calamity turned 
into a blessing and without the service 
rendered by insurance this could not 
have been done within a generation. 

What fire insurance companies, both 
of this country and those whose home 
offices are abroad, did in this emergency 
is one of the most brilliant achievements 
in annals of the business. It is a par- 
ticularly appropriate story to tell over 
a San Francisco broadcast in view of 
the united nations now meeting in San 
Francisco having on their shoulders re- 
sponsibility for future peace of the 
world. 


Raymond W. Frank, general agent for 
State Mutual at Chicago, was speaker 
before the St. Paul Life Underwriters, 
Inc., last week. 











A. C. EDWARDS 


A. C. Edwards, one of the leading 
agents of Sayville, Long Island, cele- 
brated the eightieth anniversary of the 
agency on April 27. Mr. Edwards him- 
self has been operating the agency since 
January, 1899, when his father, John S. 
Edwards, then postmaster of Sayville, 
purchased it from George R. Avery. The 
Home of New York has been in this 
office since it was established on April 
27, 1865. Wilson J. Terry founded the 
agency, transferred it to Reuben Ed- 
wards in November, 1873, who in turn 
sold it to Mr. Avery in 1895. The wife 
of Mr. Terry, Reuben Edwards and the 
mother of Mr. Avery were all distant 
relatives of A. C. Edwards, hence the 
agency actually has been in the Edwards 
family since it was established. Mr. Ed- 
wards has built up a fine reputation for 
himself and a good name for stock in- 
surance in his home community. For 
years he has been active in the Suburban 
New York Association of Local Agents. 

* * * 


Herbert A. Ensign, assistant cashier, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, is ob- 
serving his fortieth anniversary with 
the organization. A native of New 
Haven, Mr. Ensign joined the Aetna 
Life organization on May 4, 1905, as 
a member of the matured endowments 
division and was elected assistant cashier 
in April, 1920. 

* * x 


Edward L. Landers II, Penn Mutual, 
Cleveland, is serving as chairman of the 
membership committee of the Cleveland 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

* * ok 


Edward C. Sammons, for many years a 
director of the Oregon Mutual Life, 
Portland, Oregon, has been elected presi- 
dent of the United States National Bank 
of Portland. 

* * * 


Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y., 
whose husband is a director of New 
York Life and former president of 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has been selected as the Ameri- 
= Mother of 1945 by the Golden Rule 

Foundation. She is president of the 
United Council of Church Women and 
is serving as a consultant delegate at 
the United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco. She is mother of six children, 
including four daughters who are mar- 
ried. 


First Lieutenant Theodore Spear Bell 
of the 77th Division, 10th Army, who has 
just been awarded the silver star medal 
for gallantry in action on Leyte, Decem- 
ber 8, 9 and 11, 1944, is grandson and 
namesake of the late Theodore F. Spear, 
for many years a member of Lovejoy & 
Spear, western managers at Cincinnati 
for the Phoenix of Hartford. When the 
department was discontinued Mr. Spear 
went to the home office as assistant sec- 
retary and then retired some time be- 
fore his death. Lieutenant Bell was 
graduated from the Citadel at Charles- 
ton, S. C., and immediately entered the 
Army as a second lieutenant having 
been promoted to first lieutenant before 
going overseas. He was in the invasion 
forces on Guam before going to the 
Philippines. 





* * * 


Dr. Carlos Eduardo Silva, medical di- 
rector of Instituto de Resseguros do 
Brasil of Rio de Janeiro, is in the 
United States for a three months visit. 
Dr. Silva has already called on several 
of the insurance companies in the New 
York area and plans to spend a few 
days in Canada. He is also interested in 
checking up on medical progress here, 
will visit some of the larger hospitals 
and pay a call at the Mayo Clinic at i 
Rochester, Minn. The Institute deals in 
reinsurance in ail branches of insurance 
business. 








ae 
John H. Eglof, supervisor of agency 
field service, Travelers, spoke before the 
Insurance Agents and Brokers Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, May 3. Meeting 
was held at the Down Town Club. 
a i 












Captain J. W. Henry of Pittsburgh is ; 
returning to business after serving three 5 
years in the Army. Before returning to | 
Pittsburgh he completed a_ refresher i 
course at the Aetna Casualty home { 
office. ; 

* * x 

Gerhard Hirschfeld’s book, “Social 
Security—Past, Present, Future?” was 
extensively quoted in five articles on 
Social Security which appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News. Mr. Hirschfeld is i 
director Research Council for Economic : 
Security. 

* * * ¢ 

Dr. Walter A. Reiter, medical director, f 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, was re- ‘ 
cently elected a director of the United 
States Savings Bank of Newark. ; 
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LT. COL. MORTIMER E. SPRAGUE tt 

Lieutenant Colonel Mortimer’ E. pi 
(“Bud”) Sprague, vice president of the d 
Home Insurance Co., who is with the In 
Service of Supplies, Transportation te 
Corps, War Department, Washington, In 
attended the Yalta Conference, it be- f di 
came known this week. He was on Cé 
President Roosevelt’s staff. a 
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Famous European Insurance Crime 
Investigator a Suicide 

The outstanding figure in the investiga- 
tion of insurance crooks on the European 
continent before the war, S. Nelken, often 
described as “Europe’s international Sher- 
lock Holmes,” is dead. A letter I have 
received from Paris discloses that he shot 
his mother and then himself the day the 
Germans entered Paris. 

Son of a Vienna banker, educated at 
Zurich University and Berlin Technical 
College, as a student taking up criminal 
chemistry as a hobby, Mr. Nelken had at 
least five distinct careers—safety engineer, 
criminologist, inventor, author, lecturer. 
He was author of the following books: 
“Crime and Technical Progress,” “The 
Burglar and How to Combat Him,” “Ar- 
son, Its Causes, Determination and Pre- 
vention,” “The Profession of Watching,” 
“Watchmen’s Service,” “Crime and_ the 
Public” and “Crime and Insurance.” 

His Many Activities 


Among Mr. Nelken’s many activities 
were the following: Technical adviser to 
the prosecuting authorities of Berlin in 
the preparation of criminal cases for the 
courts; technical adviser to the Berlin Po- 
lice Department, the safe manufacturing 
industry, and the patrol watchmen’s service 
companies; expert on safety and lighting 
for the Berlin Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, the Berlin Police Depart- 
ment and for the state and city courts; 
inventor of an X-ray dactyloscopic method 
making ordinarily invisible fingerprints 
available as evidence in crime cases; in- 
ventor of a psychotechnical method for 
examining patrol watchmen; lecturer be- 
fore universities, colleges, civic bodies and 
many different social groups and organiza- 
tions. 

In an article written in The Eastern 
Underwriter of February 13, 1931, Carl 
Th. Endemann, then with the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, who inter- 
viewed Mr. Nelken by appointment in his 
then garden home in a suburb of Berlin, 
said: 

“Mr. Nelken’s personality was as fasci- 
nating as his career was interesting. Tall, 
athletic, one was immediately also im- 
pressed by his keen, deeply creased and 
almost hawk-like countenance.” 

In that interview Mr. Endemann asked 
Nelken how he came to enter the busi- 
ness of crime detection and he said it was 
all through the chance reading of a news 
item in a Berlin paper about an Army 
officer being found hanged in a locked 
room of the armory at Potsdam, a case 
that had many strange features and greatly 
puzzled the police. As the door and win- 
dows of the room were locked from the 
inside and the man hanged it was assumed 
to be a case of suicide. ‘Nelken became 
interested in the case and called on the 
district attorney in charge of it, who be- 
came greatly impressed by Nelken’s in- 
terest in the case. It resulted in his being 
asked to déliver a lecture at police head- 























For this lecture he produced 
an entire demonstration moving picture at 


quarters. 


his own expense, This was the first Ger- 
man instruction film in criminal practice. 
Some of the divisions of the picture came 
under the following titles: “Murder Ar- 
ranged as Suicide,” “Suicide Arranged 
as Murder,” ‘Fictitious Burglaries.” 

His First Two Books 


The next day all the newspapers carried 
stories about the new criminologist whose 
specialty was solving mysterious crimes. 
Newspapers and periodicals began to ask 
for articles by him. Then he did _ his 
first writing on crime. His first book was 
“The Burglar and How to Combat Him.” 
As a result of this work he was appointed 
by the Berlin authorities as a consulting 
expert on burglaries and as lecturer at 
the Police College at Berlin. 

In his article Mr. Endemann said it 
was the frequent connection between bur- 
glaries and fires that induced Mr. Nelken 
to write his second book, “Arson.” In 
preparing it he made a study of all kinds 
of insurance fraud cases. He then became 
interested for the first time in the general 
subject of insurance fraud. He found 
an infinite variety of motives for arson, 
but the big outstanding motive was in 
most cases insurance fraud. His investi- 
gations disclosed the amazing tie-up in 
criminal gang activities of fire and cas- 
ualty losses. This was brought out and 
the methods of these criminals explained 
in his book, “Crime and Insurance.” 

From that time Nelken devoted himself 
intensively to the intricacies of insurance 
fraud practices. One of his services to 
insurance has been to bring to light the 
fact that there is a systematic tie-up in 
fraudulent claims in all departments of 
insurance. He was a pioneer in this work. 
In the United States insurance swindlers 
have generally confined their activities to 
particular types of insurance. In Europe 
fraud operations by the same gangs were 
of wider diversity, spreading the operations 
over various divisions of insurance, so as 
not to run into the arms of the cooperative 
organizations which were established to 
protect the business in their lines. The 
swindlers, to be sure, knew all about these 
cooperative protective organizations and 
they also knew that each division of in- 
surance carried on this work entirely in- 
dependently of the others and they were 
quick to take advantage of this lack of 
cooperation and exchange of information. 

Using this weak spot in the organization 
of prevention of swindles abroad, Mr. Nel- 
ken pointed out that the swindlers would 
stage a burglary first, then a fire, and 
then the “wife” would lose a pearl neck- 
lace. Marine and accident frauds would 
follow, 

It was Nelken who aroused the Euro- 
pean insurance companies to a realization 
of this weak spot in their defensive or- 
ganization against fraud. It was his be- 
lief that the insurance companies in Amer- 
ica would sooner or later have to contend 
with this same systematized fraudulent 
practice. 

Nelken’s activity, although centering in 
Berlin, extended to practically all parts 
of Europe. 

“The day I saw him,” wrote Endemann 


in his 1931 story, “he was leaving by the 
night limited for Czecho-Slovakia where 
he was to have a conference with the po- 
lice authorities. He had an appointment 
for the following day in Vienna. His 
work is well known in Denmark where, 
in fact, he was first given the name of 
the ‘Sherlock Holmes of Insurance’ by a 
Danish paper. He put in a year in Eng- 
land and is familiar with Scotland Yards 
methods. Although he has traveled prac- 
tically all over the world, he has never 
visited the United States.” 

Mr. Nelken said to Mr. Endemann: “I 
have had more satisfaction from saving 
innocent persons who were caught in the 
meshes of seemingly overwhelming cir- 


cumstantial evidence than in any other 
phase of my work.” 
Bi Mouse 


Fulton and Allen 
The Hartford Courant on April 23 car- 
ried a story: “Fulton’s Absence From 
Washington Causes Wonder,” and start- 
ted with this paragraph: 

The question, “Where’s Fulton?” 
echoed through the Capitol today. 

Story was to the effect that Hugh A. 
Fulton, who has made a great reputation 
as chief counsel of the Truman Com- 
mittee which investigated war contract 
irregularities, and who frequently was 
mentioned in newspapers as a possible 
successor to Biddle as Attorney Gen- 
eral, had not been seen at The White 
House for several days. Courant story 
wound up as follows: 

Meanwhile, one of Mr. Truman’s 
admirers, George Allen, a former 
Mississippian, and protege of the late 
Senator Pat Harrison of that state, 
has been seen around The White 
House frequently. 

Mr. Allen is vice president of Home 
Insurance Co. 

* * x 


Marshall Field’s New Book 


No one knows how rich Marshall Field 
is. Most newspapers put his wealth at 
$150,000,000. In view of his vast re- 
sources it has always been a puzzle to 
business men why Mr. Field became the 
publisher of such a radical paper as PM, 
New York daily. He has another daily 
paper, The Chicago Sun, which is not 
radical. 

How PM, which takes no advertising, 
started and what philosophy regulates it 
are described by Mr. Field in a _ well- 
written book of his, “Freedom Is More 
Than a Word,” which has recently been 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press. The book is not autobiographical, 
being largely a description of his ideology 
—freedom of thought and its expression 
are essential—but there are three unusually 
interesting chapters of a factual nature— 
about PM, about The Chicago Sun, about 
his battle with the Associated Press based 
on refusal of the news organization to 
give him a franchise in Chicago because 
the Chicago Tribune and other papers there 
object to another AP paper in Chicago. 

PM is now four years old. It is a 
fighting newspaper which started with a 
slogan, “We are against people who push 
other people around just for the fun of it, 
whether they flourish in this country or 
abroad. We are against fraud and deceit 
and cruelty and greed, and will seek to 
expose their practitioners.” 

Mr. Field says that this still is PM’s 
mission “as it should be the mission of 
any citizen who accepts his responsibility 
to the American tradition of fair play, de- 
cency and democracy. What it adds up 
to in newspaper terms is a mandate to 
the newspaper man to tell the truth as he 
sees it, both in domestic and in foreign 
affairs, even though the truth may hurt 
powerful interests; to call his shots as he 
makes them, and to fight oppression and 
authoritarianism wherever he may find 
them.” 

_ The editorial direction of PM is exclu- 
sively that of the men on the staff. Mr. 
Field declares he is not throwing his 
weight around in an effort to manipulate 








Commits Suicide 








Keystone View Co. 


S. NELKEN 





the paper’s editorial policy or news con- 
tent. This all sounds fine and would be if 
the editors and staff were fair and had 
infallible good judgment. Certainly, that 
was not the case when PM went all out 
with seven pages in one issue, based on 
TNEC hearings during the insurance in- 
quiry. This was the O’Mahoney commit- 
tee. Mr. Field says reports on these hear- 
ings “were careful, objective records of 
testimony on monopoly tendencies within 
the industry, internal price controls, the 
relation of premiums to risks, irresponsi- 
bilities in the writing of Industrial insur- 
ance, and the need for some form of Fed- 
eral control.” Also, he points out that 
this testimony was available to any Wash- 
ington correspondent “but what happened 
was that PM saw the importance of what 
other newspapers may have considered too 
technical and above all PM had the cour- 
age to present material that other news- 
papers probably also thought too ‘hot’ be- 
cause of the powerful interests concerned.” 

What actually happened was that PM 
printed a completely one-sided version of 
the hearings in which life insurance com- 
panies were blasted and hardly any atten- 
tion was paid to the testimony in which 
insurance operations were praised. 

* * # 
Capturing a Nazi General 

I have been asked if it were true that 
a New York insurance man had some- 
thing to do with the capture of a Nazi 
general. The story is true, and the in- 
surance man is Major Frederick P. Field 
who in civil life was a fidelity examiner 
for the Fidelity & Casualty’s miscellane- 
ous division at the home office. 

The New York Herald Tribune had 
the best story about the incident. Major 
Field was provost marshal for the Sixth 
Armored Division at the time of action 
as the Sixth was spearheading its way 
into the French port of Brest. A battle 
had lasted fourteen hours resulting in 
350 Nazis being killed and 750 being 
taken prisoners. Twe MP’s brought in- 
to a bivouac barrier a prisoner who 
turned out to be Lieut. Gen. Karl Spang, 
commander of the German 266th Infantry 
Division. Hundreds of his soldiers tried 
to rescue him, American combat troops 
were engaged elsewhere and for hours 
fifty MP’s stood off the would-be res- 
cuers. Eventually reinforcements for the 
MP’s began to arrive and finally the 
skirmish developed into a full-scale bat- 
tle which had the result above stated. 
Major Field as provost major was in 
charge of the MP’s. He entered the 
Army in May, 1940, as a lieutenant and 
for some time was stationed at Camp 
Cook, California, with the Sixth Armored 
Division. He is a graduate of the New 
York Military Academy. 









































































































Mass. Rate Bill Is 
Opposed by Companies 


DOWNS WARNS AGAINST HASTE 


Holds Many Problems Are to Be Con- 
sidered Before States Meet Require- 
ments of New Federal Law 


Opposition to the Massachusetts fire 
insurance rate regulation bill was of- 
fered by stock company interests at the 
hearing Monday in Boston before the 
joint legislative committee considering 
Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington’s proposals. Fire insurance 
interests believe that now is not the 
time to pass a rate bill as under the 
recent Congressional legislation the 
business has until January 1, 1948 before 
Federal anti-trust laws would apply. 

John W. Downs, speaking for the 
Insurance Federation of Massachusetts, 
New England Fire Insurance Rating As- 
sociation and National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, declared it was ill-advised 
to do anything this year. The fact that 
the mutual interests had put four or 
five drafts of the Harrington bill before 
the committee in the past three days 
of hearings and that still further revi- 
sions were scheduled for May 8, at still 
another hearing, was evidence enough 
that confusion prevailed and enactments 
at this time would be of little value. 


Rate Regulation Only One Factor 

Counsel Downs argued that sight had 
been lost of the fact that rate regulation 
was only a minor part of new state laws 
which would have to be passed to put 
the companies in line with the demands 


of the Robinson-Patman act. He enu- 
merated seven matters which were of 
equal importance, rate making forms 
and rules, uniform rating forms, loss 


inspection service, un- 
derwriting and reinsurance pay- 
ment of commissions, polling of statis- 
t making and regulation. 


adjustment and 
pe Tt Is, 


tics and rate 

Unless a state met all of such require- 
ments, declared Mr. Downs, it would 
have failed to meet the Federal require- 
ments, although it might have passed 
a rate regulation bill such as was before 
the committee. 

While maintaining that stock company 
interests were just as anxious to main- 
tain state’s rights to regulate and tax 
the companies, he insisted sufficient time 
kad not elapsed since March 9 for the 
insurance interests to get together and 
formulate an adequate bill to meet the 
many involved. If another year 
was allowed in which to work out the 
problem a complete and satisfactory bill 
might be framed to cover the matter. 
Furthermore, by another year, the Com- 
missioners might be able to come for- 
ward with a uniform bill. Also court 
decisions might occur in the next year 
which would completely change the 
picture 

Sees No Danger of Rate War 

The bugaboo of a possible rate war, 
said Mr. Downs, was fallacious, for in 
the past fifty years the stock companies 
belonging to the bureaus could have 
withdrawn at any time with sixty days’ 
notice if they wanted to start a rate 
war, and furthermore, there were some 
forty-two companies which did not be- 
long to the rating bureau in Massachu- 
which could have started such a 
war if they desired. 
President D. C. 


issues 


setts 


Bowersock of the 
Boston Insurance Co., said it was con- 
ceivable, but unlikely, that any rate war 
would be started because the state did 
not at this time pass a rate regulation 
bill. He believed passage of the bill 
would create havoc detrimental to the 
business at this time of uncertainty 


V-E DAY INSTRUCTIONS 


Insurance Companies Announce Proce- 
dures To Be Followed; Details of 
Royal-Liverpool Regulations 

Insurance companies throughout the 
country and many large brokerage and 
agency offices this week announced to 
their staffs procedure which was to fol- 
low official announcement from Wash- 
ington of the close of hostilities in the 
European war. 

The regulations for V-E Day by 
Royal-Liverpool Group follows: 

“In the event that an official an- 
nouncement of the cessation of hostili- 
ties in the European theatre of war is 
made, the following instructions will ap- 
ply. 

“Tf occurring during office hours the 
building Air Raid Klaxon alarm will 
sound the “V” signal—three short blasts 
—followed by one long blast. 

“When such signal is given, the office 
will close and after placing all papers, 
etc., in safe custody all employes will 
leave the building immediately. De- 
partment heads will personally see to 
the carrying out of this order and air 
raid wardens will assist in accord with 
memorandum issued to them in this 
matter. 

Royal-Liverpool instructions also cov- 


ered procedure about office closing. 
The staff was told that if official an- 


nouncement were made on a working 
day the office would close for the re- 
mainder of the day and the ensuing 
day. If made on a Sunday or legal holi- 
day the office would be closed the fol- 
lowing day. If made on a Saturday staff 
was told to report to the office on the 
next working day. 





along many lines. The stock companies 
want state control and regulation of 
rates, he declared, but it was not a job 
to be done piecemeal. If every state in 
the Union were to create different bills 
along this line it might well be pointed 
at by Congress that the business was 
unable to agree on uniform action among 
its own members thus providing an ar- 
gument for Federal control. If the 
states manhandle this matter, said Mr. 
3owersock, the Government will take 
over. 

Counsel R. M. Morrison, for the 
agents and brokers associations, mutual 
and stock, and Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the Casualty and Surety 
General Agents and other producers’ 
organizations, also opposed action on 
the bill at this time, inasmuch as the 
producers had not had sufficient time 
to know how they would be affected. 

Hearing Last Thursday 

Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts continued 
his arguments in favor of his rate-mak- 
ing bill in the state legislature at the 
hearing held last Thursday in Boston. A 
previous hearing, at which he was the 
chief spokesman, was held a week ago 
Tuesday. He said that the stock fire 
companies had offered nothing in the 
way of state rate laws other than a set 
of principles, which he had incorporated 
into his bill, with the exception of one 
principle dealing with hearings on ap- 
peals and final reference to decision by 
the courts. 

The Commissioner’s redrafted bill pro- 
vides for the licensing of rating boards, 
and subscribers or members must con- 
fine themselves to membership in one 
board only. He said that all companies 
were in favor of licensing the rating or- 
ganization. It provides that it is at the 
option of the insurer whether he be a 
subscriber or a member. The bill gives 
the insurance departmen: the right to 
be represented at rating board meet- 

(Continued on Page 23) 


Blanchard Gives Views 
On State Regulation 


CITES ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 


Prime Purpose of All Rate Control 
Is Protection of the Policyholder; 
Powers of Commissioner 


Finding the key to sound and liberal 
regulation of insurance is to take the 
point of view of the policyholder Pro- 
fessor Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia 
University stated in his talk on “Gov- 
ernmental Regulation of Insurance” be- 
fore the Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Conference held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 30. He devoted his address to the 
principles which should guide the formu- 
lation and administration of insurance 
regulation, whether state or Federal, 
growing out of the recent enactment by 
Congress of legislation giving insurance 
until 1948 to accommodate itself to the 
changes brought about by the Supreme 
Court decision holding insurance to be 
interstate commerce. 

All the states have an opportunity and 
a mandate to overhaul their regulative 
law and machinery in the interest of 
fairness, efficiency and uniformity, Pro- 
fessor Blanchard declared. If they fail, 
he said, they face the prospect of ap- 
peals to the Federal courts and to Con- 
gress “which may not go unanswered. 
The surest road to failure lies through 
attempts to give undue advantage to 
their own citizens and corporations and 
lack of will to face and act on the acute 
questions which are now presented. In 
equal degree insurance men must realize 
that their long-run interest is in finding 
sound solutions for these questions in 
the light of the ‘public interest’ with 
which insurance is said to be affected.” 


Prime Purpose of Rate Regulation 

Asking the question as to what prin- 
ciples should guide law makers and state 
officials in framing legislation, in ap- 
pointing administrators and in adminis- 
tering the laws Professor Blanchard 
said: 

“The prime purpose of all rate (or 
other) regulation is protection of the 
buyer of insurance, and through him, 
of the general public who pay his costs. 
Hence the generally accepted formula 
that rates shall be adequate, reasonable, 
and not unfairly discriminatory. They 
should be adequate, so that a well man- 
aged insurer may have sufficient income 
to furnish sound insurance, to meet its 
obligations to policyholders and others. 
They should be reasonable, so that in- 
surers may collect no more than is 
necessary to meet these obligations and 
develop insurance protection and service 
in the interest of policyholders. And I 
would change the third term of the 
formula and say that rates should dis- 
criminate fairly between risks and_ be- 
tween carriers. 

“The statute should concern itself 
primarily with principles—the formula 
just recited is basic. It should give the 
Commissioner power to require the use 
of sound, uniform, and revealing statis- 
tical plans for the accumulation of ex- 
perience. He should have access to every 
step of the rate-making process. Pro- 
posed rates and pertinent experience 
should be filed with him for approval 
or disapproval, approval being assumed 
after a stated period without official 
action. He should have authority to 
order revision of rates on his own in- 
itiation or on petition of any party in 
interest. He should be required to file 
a detailed statement of his reasons for 
disapproval or revision. He should have 
power to enforce observance of rates. 
Right of appeal to the courts should be 
preserved, 

“Fortunately, even though politics 
has entered into the selection of Com- 
missioners, the office has not been re- 
garded generally as a mere political re- 
ward. Particularly in the more important 
states insurancewise, whose _ influence 
extends far beyond their borders, the 
Commissioner has usually been a man 





Commissioners to Meet 


With Biddle on May 10 


The committee on Federal legisla- 
tion of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners plans to 
hold a conference with Attorney 
General Francis Biddle in Washing- 
ton next Thursday, May 10. Chair- 
man of this committee is Commis- 
sioner Charles F. J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts. The conference will 
consider Federal laws, possible Fed- 
eral action, state legislation and other 
problems. Following this Washington 
meeting the Commissioners’ commit- 
tee will come to New York City to 
hold a four-day meeting at the Hotel 
Commodore, May 11-14. 
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well qualified to occupy his position. 
And administration has been given ef- 
fectiveness by permanent expert staffs. 


Flexible Attitude Essential 


“One of the dangers of regulation by 
the state, as well as by company bureaus, 
is that of rigidity. ‘Just as laws once 
enacted are difficult to revise, so meth- 
ods and regulations once adopted and 
working are hard to change. Note the 
slow progress of the personal property 


- floater, a cover which is now accepted 


as permissible in practically all states. 
With progress in broadening the liabil- 
ity contract an endorsement required by 
law in one state had the effect of re- 
stricting the coverage although orig- 
inally it had liberalized it. 

“Laws should provide for flexibility of 
administration, and insurance depart- 
ments should adopt a flexible attitude. 
They should be uncompromising on 
questions of solvency and equity, but 
inflexibility elsewhere may well stand 
in the way of improvements for the 
benefit of the public. Uniformity sim- 
plifies administration, but it may strangle 
initiative. Experimentation should be en- 
couraged within the limitations of equity 
and of financial soundness. 

“Insurance is still enclosed in legal 
compartments; illogical and impractical 
divisions of coverage between casualty 
and fire-and-marine carriers are en- 
forced; a new form of insurance has to 
run the gauntlet of legislative and de- 
partmental approval. The encroachment 
of inland marine insurance on other 
lines led to a division of the field that 
suggests the spheres of influence of im- 
perialistic governments. 

“Some of the results are amazing. You 
may insure the contents of frozen-food 
lockers under an inland-marine form in 
some states, in other states it is for- 
bidden. In states which have adopted the 
nation-wide definition’ a prefabricated 
house may be so covered if sold on the 
installment plan, but only until the in- 
terest of the seller ceases—after that 
the owner is denied inland-marine cov- 
erage. If the sale is made subject to a 
real estate mortgage, inland marine in- 
surance may not be written even if the 
mortgage debt is payable in installments. 

“Historic residences on the premises 
of the insured may not be covered under 
a fine arts floater, but stained glass in 
such residences may be covered if it has 
‘the quality of fine arts.’ A nice question 
in insurance esthetics! A nurses’ home 
in Texas may be insured under the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement against 
explosion ‘of steam boilers located off 
the premises if it is of non- fireproof, 
but not if it is of fireproof construction. 
All-Risk Policies Should Be Available 

“IT have long believed that insurers 
should be authorized to write any form 
of insurance other than life that is not 
contrary to public policy, and that ‘all- 
risk’ policies should be available for all 
kinds of property. And I believe that 
we are now on the road to accomplishing 
those ends. Here is an opportunity for 
setting insurance free to render the 
greatest possible service to the public, 
without relaxing requirements of equity 
and solvency. Possibly restriction o! 
powers of carriers will be considered t 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Guy Views Adjustment | 
Of Losses in Wartime 


TALKS AT OHIO CONFERENCE 
Says Adoption ot New York Standard 
Policy Revolutionized Thinking 
But Caused No Confusion 





Declaring that adoption in a number 
of states of the New York standard fire 
insurance policy had revolutionized the 
thinking of fire insurance adjusters but 
has created no confusion, Allen C. Guy, 
branch manager for the Western Ad- 
justment & Inspection Co. at Columbus, 
Ohio, addressed the insurance confer- 
ence at Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus, April 30. His subject was “Fire In- 
surance Adjustment Problems.” 

Mr. Guy said that 1944 made history 
in the fire loss experience of the nation 
and marks a year of tremendous loss to 
productive, military and naval plants. 
He said that of 125 fires during the year 
which resulted in losses of $250,000 or 
more, eighteen destroyed Army and 
Navy establishments. The loss experi- 
ence representing a 16% increase over 
1943, he said, involves factors in loss ad- 
justments produced both by reason of 
change and progress in the fire insur- 
ance business and by the war emer- 
gency. 

Fire insurance, said Mr. Guy, in its 
desire to keep pace with the trend of 
modern living and productive capacity, 
has produced new forms broadened to 
meet the public needs and the advance- 
ment of technological development. He 
continued : 

Has Produced Problems 


“Naturally this changing of forms has 
produced problems. Overlapping cover- 
ages have necessitated a great deal of 
conference and discussion. New forms 
have been numerous and they have pro- 
duced disagreement as to interpretation, 
which require time to crystalize opinion 
and determine the intent of the cover- 
age. The new New York standard form of 
fire policy has completely revolutionized 
our thinking from the standpoint of loss 
adjustments, yet its adoption created no 
confusion and it has been absorbed in 
our loss adjustment procedure with 
hardly a ripple. In due course we find 
the solution to the problems inherent in 
our business and in the end the busi- 
ness is much healthier because of our 
intense study and discussion. 

“No discussion of ‘Fire Insurance Ad- 
justment Problems” would be complete 
without emphasizing the public reaction 
by reason of penalties from co-insurance 
and under-insurance. The upward trend 
of replacement costs has completely up- 
set insurance schedules. Severe penal- 
ties either by reason of co-insurance ap- 
plication or partial loss recovery from 
under-insurance seem to be the rule 
rather than the exception. Replacement 
and repair costs are often uncertain, but 
this explanation is rarely satisfactory to 
a client who has suffered from a lack of 
sufficient recovery in the event of a loss 
adjustment.” 

Speaking of how the war emergency 
has created new industries, new proc- 
esses and new hazards, all of which have 
caused new problems in adjusting, Mr. 
Guy said that synthetic rubber, plastics 
and substitute materials have made an 
unexhausted field of study and research. 
However, he said that mushroomed war 
industries, speed up production, delayed 
maintenance, manpower shortages, cut 
backs, lack of replacement material and 
frequent lack of supervisory capacity in 
general, are problems which are due en- 
tirely to the times and will largely dis- 
appear with the defeat of the nation’s 
enemies, 

Lack of Materials 


“Lack of replacement materials pre- 
sent problems in every classification of 
our business,” he said. “Often it is not 
what it should cost, but rather, can you 
“et it at any price. Business interrup- 
tion losses are often dependent upon the 
solution of the problem of substitution 
ot me .eria}s. The adjuster with resource- 


Gallagher Sees Threat in Tendency 
To Over-Simplify Rating Methods 


There is no serious fire rating problem, 
only the threat of one which will not 
materialize if those in authority will per- 
mit the present equitable and compre- 
hensive rating system to continue in use 
and not substitute a simple, inadequate 
schedule for it, in the opinion of Eugene 
F. Gallagher of the Ohio Inspection Bu- 
reau,,as expressed in his address before 
the insurance conference at Ohio State 
University at Columbus, April 25 . 

In a searching analysis of the Analytic 
Schedule in use in the nineteen mid- 
western states and in New England, Mr. 
Gallagher defended it as the best method 
of rating which has been devised and he 
deplored tendencies both within and 
without the fire insurance business to 
insist on over-simplification of rating 
which would destroy the basic principles 
of schedule rating. 

Saying that there is no serious rating 
problem in territory where the Analytic 
System is employed, Mr. Gallagher said 
that to begin with, rating methods should 
be uniform, and that in spite of divergent 
laws and physical differences, and in 
spite of various rate levels which state 
conditions have necessitated, for years 
there has been “almost absolute uni- 
formity in schedules and rating practices. 
Uniformity, therefore, presents no prob- 
lems in this field.” 

Must Not Discriminate 

It is not only desirable but in most 
states it is a statutory requirement that 
rates be not discriminatory, he said, and 
experience under both friendly and an- 
tagonistic state officials has shown that 
the system meets this requirement with 
gratifying satisfaction. 

The next point he brought up was 
flexibility and, said Mr. Gallagher, “the 
ease with which the schedule rating 
method in this territory has taken in its 
stride the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
past thirty years affords convincing proof 





fulness fits admirably into this situation. 
Priorities and restrictions are compli- 
cated and frequent but they have not 
produced the problems many underwrit- 
ers contemplated. 

“High in the problems of adjustments 
stands the problem of huge concentra- 
tion of values. Creation of vast stock 
piles of raw materials and tremendous 
accumulation of finished goods in pro- 
portions never dreamed of a few years 
ago are now the usual occurrence in es- 
sential industries. Frequently this fac- 
tor presents problems that may be far 
reaching. 

“Quick decisions must be made on ac- 
tion to be taken in connection with re- 
conditioning or salvaging stock, repair- 
ing equipment, or declaring same to be 
a constructive total loss. Quick deci- 
sions, because a war industry producing 
essential materials will not wait until to- 
morrow. 

Philosophy of Chance 

“Perhaps the most important factor in 
making adjustments is the philosophy 
ef chance. Shall a manufacturer com- 
plete damaged stock in process, or shall 
it be salvaged in its state of process at 
the time of the fire? This decision can 
be eminently satisfactory or productive 
of considerable loss according to circum- 
stances largely beyond the control of 
either party, the insured or the adjuster. 

“In short, an adjuster should be an 
underwriter, lawyer, construction, me- 
chanical, and chemical enginer. He must 
be capable of analyzing the science of 
manufacturing, transportation, and the 
professions, and in addition thereto, he 
must be an expert accountant, a strate- 
gist, a diplomat, and above all, a pur- 
veyor of good will. 

“Fire adjustment problems are minor 
in comparison with those of the under- 
writer, and especially those of the pro- 
ducer of the accouterments of war. Most 
premiums are merely old ones in new 
dress.” 


that in this respect there is no real prob- 
lem. 

“The most serious problems which fire 
insurance rating faces are the threats 
that its principles may be destroyed—its 
very life blood vitiated by well-meaning 
leaders and officials who are sincere in 
their mistaken ideas concerning its basic 
function.” 

He said the first threat is the most 
serious because it emanates from some 
of the leaders within the business itself. 
He said it happens many times that the 
underwriter’s concept of rating require- 
ments is entirely different from that of 
the rater who lives with the problem day 
by day and, he continued: 

Call Schedules Complicated 

“This particular disturbing feature 
which threatens to upset the orderly and 
satisfactory rating methods now in use 
arises from the opinion held and ex- 
pressed by some in high places that exis- 
ing rating schedules are too complicated. 
They would have all rates made by a 
simple schedule, feeling that any marked 
degree of refinement is unwarranted.” 

Saying it is agreed that the expense of 
rating should be kept at a minimum 
commensurate with the needs of the 
business, he declared that there are a 
great many risks upon which no extended 
analysis in justified. He illustrated with 
dwellings, farm property and sprinklered 
risks rates and said that about 50% of 
all premiums accrue from property in 
which rating is an extremely simple pro- 
cedure, and added: 

“The refinement which is objected to is 
therefore confined almost entirely to 
mercantile and manufacturing risks lo- 
cated, for the most part, in cities and 
towns congested and endangered by 
nearby properties filled with a multitude 
of hazards.” 

As to the charge that rating is too 
complicated, he pointed out that one of 
the factors which guided the develop- 
ment of the Analytic System was the 
necessity of establishing a rating method 
which would not be discriminatory and 
that this, in itself, reauires analysis and 
measurement. Today, he said, state au- 
thorities respect the systematic and equi- 
table manner in which fire insurance has 
complied with the anti-discriminatory 
laws. 

Commend Rating System 

“Legislative investigations,” he said, 
“have resulted in commendation for the 
rating system. Praise of the rating 
method has come from various state 
officials including those of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and even Kansas. This fact is due 
to the conviction that there is an equi- 
table and comprehensive rating system 
in use. It is not a simple, inadequate 
schedule that merited the plaudits of 
these officials.” 

A great deal of this refinement, he 
said, has found its way into the present 
schedule through manufacturers who 
have produced articles of unusual merit 
from the standpoint of fire prevention 
and asked for recognition of it and from 
property owners who have provided ex- 
ceptional safeguards and have insisted 
that the improved conditions be reflected 
in the fire insurance rate. 

“The public,” he said, “has been edu- 
cated to expect intelligent appraisal of 
its efforts to safeguard property. Would 
it be good business to repudiate all of 
this teaching by the adoption of a 
‘simple’ schedule which failed to evaluate 
a great many features which make one 
risk better than another ?” 

Saying that conformity to accepted 
standards in the construction of property 
and the arrangement of processes and in 
the provision of fire protection equip- 
ment has done much to save life and 
property, he added: “It might prove a 
most unfortunate thing for the fire insur- 
ance companies to discourage such con- 
formity—to leave without tangible in- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Weim on Failure to 
Pass State Rate Laws 


PRESIDENT OF RELIABLE FIRE 
Warns Agents of Possible Return of 
Business to One Year Rather Than 
Long Term Fire Policies 
Failure of passage of fire and casu- 
alty rate regulatory laws in many 
states this year is due in large measure 
to the inability of business leaders to 
agree completely on what will be the 
full effects of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association case and the law passed by 
Congress exempting insurance from 
Federal anti-trust acts until 1948. Such 
is the opinion of President E. J. Weiss 
of the Reliable Fire of Dayton, Ohio, 
who addressed the insurance conference 
held April 30 at Ohio State University 
in Columbus, Ohio. He believes men in 
insurance have not been able to accept 
the new situation into their thinking. 
“Nor vet can we,” he said, “recognize 
with complete clarity of vision the rela- 
tive importance or unimportance of our 
respective demands in respect of the 
ultimate reality of the alternative to 

Federal regulation.” 

After reviewing legislative and other 
developments in insurance during the 
last two years President Weiss consid- 


ered the problem of premium reserves 
which have been increasing in recent 
years. 


Premium Reserves 
“When we study the statements of 
specific companies we find some startling 


figures of premium reserve,” he con- 
tinued. “One cf the large companies 
writing over $20,000,000 in premiums 


shows an increase of about $1,000,000 in 
writings while the reserve increased 
more than $1,300,000. Another reports 
increase of $800,000 in premiums written 
while the reserve increased $1,200,000. 
Still another reports increase of written 
premiums under $5,000, increase of re- 
serve over $400,000. Another increased 
premiums $120,000, the reserve $900,000. 
Here is one whose written premiums 
decreased about $150,000 while the re- 
serve decreased only $20,000. 

“The technical explanation of that 
circumstance, of course, is that while 
one year premium is going into the 
reserve in about the same amount that 


it is coming out by expiration, there is 
a much greater amount of three and 
five years premium going in than 1s 


coming out. 

“Now there are several implications 
in this movement of the reserve. One 
of them deserves comment here. It is 
that the increase in written premiums 
in recent years has been deceiving to 
many of us in the business. We have 
not increased our business to the ex- 
tent that was apparent in the increased 
premiums. We have simply received 
more dollars for the same liability. We 
have done that by extending the term 
at a reduction of 25% of the annual rate 
for each year of extension. 

“rt is the part of the home office staff 
to keep informed on this technical mys- 
tery of our business and to understand 
thoroughly all of its implications and 
influence on the company’s condition. It 
is equally a part of wisdom for the 
local agent to understand something 
about it as it affects his own business. 
Without such understanding he may 
overlook an important factor in apprais- 
ing his own condition. 

“Tt is my opinion that the reduction 
of term on renewal of three and five 
year policies was responsible for a large 
measure of the decline in premiums and 
agents’ commissions during the period 
1930-1934 and thus contributed much to 
the great increase in the number and 
amount of delinquent agency balances 
at that time. An agent who has ex- 
panded his expenses and commitments 
on the basis of commissions earned on 
three and five year policies may find 
it difficult to adjust to one year com- 
missions when the trend turns toward 
one year policies.” 
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That’s rather a tortured pun on an old familiar 
proverb, but, believe it or not, you will readily assim- 
ilate the meaning of that headline when you examine 
our Source Chart and sense its practical value. 


Inland Marine prospects today are found literally 
everywhere on Main Street, Everytown, U.S. A. For 
worthwhile prospects and premiums in your town, 
consult our Source Chart which shows in detail who 
prospects are, what insurable property they have, and 
which Inland Marine coverages they need. This 
chart is a daily reminder of sources for new business. 
Write for your copy—and profit! 


The comprehensive facilities of our Inland Marine 
and Special Lines Department are yours for writing 
all classes of Inland Marine risk. Let us assist you 
in developing an increasing volume of this premium- 
producing business. Ask our Advertising Depart- 
ment for sales letters, literature and business-getting 


plans. 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Boston _ Detroit 


Philadelphia — 
San Francisco 


New York — 
Chicago _ 





N. J. BILLS APPROVED 


Governor Signs Multiple Line, Tax, 
Accident and Health, Participating 
Company Bills 

Governor Walter Edge of New Jersey 
has signed several insurance bills, intro- 
duced in the legislature by Senator Bar- 
ton of Passaic, which recently passed 
both houses. One removes restrictions 
on underwriting powers of fire and cas- 
ualty companies. Another eliminates tax 
discriminations between domestic and 
out-of-state companies and _ between 
stock and mutual insurers. 

Another gives greater control to the 
State Insurance Department over acci- 
dent, health and hospitalization expense 
insurance coverage and also authorizes 
the Insurance Department to disapprove 
policies where misleading advertising has 
been brought into play. A companion 
measure gives similar control over poli- 
cies issued by assessment insurance com- 
panies. 

Under another new law, companies 
may operate either as participating or 
non-participating companies. 

Another permits insurance companies 
to invest in urban income-producing 
realty, subject to certain controls by the 
Insurance Department. 


N. H. Leaves Rate Study 


To Commissioner Knowlton 


The New Hampshire Legislature has re- 
jected a joint resolution to appoint an in- 
terim committee to study and recommend 
legislation on insurance rates. The insur- 
ance committee reported the legislation in- 
expedient and the legislature upheld its 
report, 

It is understood that the Governor has 
agreed to leave Insurance Commissioner 
Donald Knowlton to make his own rate 
investigation and make his recommenda- 
tions to the 1947 session of the legislature. 
The Commissioner sponsored no rate leg- 
islation this year. 


E. F. Gallagher Talk 


(Continued from Page 15) 


centive the field of fire prevention—by 
adopting rating schedules which failed 
to recognize it.” 

Competition a Factor 

The competitive factor, he said, is an- 
other thing which should make the gen- 
eral writing companies hesitate to rec- 
ommend a simple schedule. A simple 
schedule, he continued, would, of neces- 
sity, reduce differentiation and would 
result in a broad average without re- 
spect to superior features. Companies 
which are narrow writers, he said, which 
are in a position to exercise considerable 
selectivity in the risks they write and 
are not influenced by agency considera- 
tion would more readily write the de- 
sirable risks at reduced rates, leaving 
the less desirable risks to the other com- 
panies at a rate hardly commensurate 
with the hazards they are assuming. 

“Extend this situation to all risks rated 
by schedule,” he continued, “and it will 
readily be seen how harmful a simple 
schedule might be to the general writing 
companies which would find left to them 
only the less desirable risks at rates 
which fail to reflect the potentiality of 
loss. Would it not be well for the under- 
writer to consider this angle before he 
handicaps himself by abandoning differ- 
entiation in rating ?” 

About the only reason that can be ad- 
vanced in support of simplification in 
rating, Mr. Gallagher said, is that it 
might effect some economy but the aver- 
age cost of rating today is in the neigh- 
borhood of 1% of premium income— 
“surely not a high cost when it is realized 
that a great deal more is accomplished 
by modern rating methods than the mere 
publication of a rate. The cost is hardly 
a sufficiently important factor to justify 
the abandonment of modern rating 
methods and reversion to those which 
were found inadequate even when the 
business was young.” 

Emanates from Outside 

The other threat to.an orderly and 

equitable rating procedure, Mr. Gallagher 











finds, emanates principally from those 
outside the business, an idea sponsored 
by some state officials, chambers of com- 
merce, a few large buyers and a few 
in the business itself. He said the idea 
is that rates should be computed pri- 
marily upon classified experience and it 
is found in two categories: those who 
believe rates in a given city or com- 
munity should be based upon local expe- 
rience and those who maintain that rates 
on a certain class should be based pri- 
marily on the loss statistics for that 
class—in other words, vocational classifi- 
cation. 


The schedule, he said, evaluates the 
many features which increase the poten- 
tial likelihood of loss; there is no statis- 
tical verification for any specific charge 
in the schedule, no proof that the charge 
for a certain item is too high or too low; 
individual charges are empirical, arbi- 
trary, but they are uniform and relative 
and, fairly applied, do establish relative 
fire hazard. Classified statistics simply 
have no vitally important place in rating, 
he said, but expericnce is not ignored; 
it is looked upon as a general guide and 
along broad lines it is most helpful. 


To those who do not have a thorough 
conception of the theory of rating, he 
continued, it seems most plausible to se- 
cure the imsurance experience of each 
city or town and then vary the rates 
from year to year, depending upon ex- 
perience, but he declared that idea is 
unsound. For illustration, he cited the 
city of Charleston, S. C., as an outstand- 
ing anomaly where the potential confla- 
gration hazard is marked but for a num- 
ber of years there have been few fires 
of consequence in that city. “There is no 
more reason,” he said, “to reduce rates 
in Charleston because the marked hazard 
analyzed and recognized has not ma- 
terialized than there is to increase rates 
in Fall River, Mass., because a watch- 
man in a rubber plant turned off the 
sprinklers too soon.” 


Vocational Classifications 


As to vocational classifications, he re- 
ferred to them as false classifications, 
said that even if it were possible to keep 
an accurate and comprehensive record of 
premiums and losses on each of many so- 
called classes, it would only be possible 
to know what the business should have 
charged for its indemnity the preceding 
year. “There is no assurance whatever,” 
he said, “that the experience of next 
year will even approximate the same 
pattern. After all, it is our problem to 
measure the likelihood of future losses— 
not to pay for last year’s business.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Gallagher said: 

“There is no serious rating problem— 
just the threat of one which will not 
materialize if those in authority will 
thoroughly understand the situation. The 
present method is not perfect, but I 
know of nothing better. Mathematically, 
the measurement would be more accurate 
if all risks were insured to the same 
percentage of their actual value. 

“In any event the method has met the 
demands placed upon it by a rapidly 
changing industrial era—has seen the 
average rate in Ohio drop from 79c to 
45c in 20 years and with all that change 
had maintained a level of rates which 
have produced loss ratios departing but 
little from the accepted average. 


Recognition of Experience Possible 


“Maybe someday someone will work 
out a satisfactory plan in fire insurance 
rating whereby a’ property consisting of 
many units with considerable spread and 
producing a certain stipulated minimum 
premium may have its rate modified by 
its individual experience. 

“Maybe some really workable plan 
recognizing community experience modi- 
fied by suitable credibility factors will 
be developed. It is not an impossible 
task. Fundamentally, however, we are 
striving to measure relative fire hazard, 
by empirical standards it is true, but yet 
in such a way that there is no unfair dis- 
crimination and in such a way that un- 
derwriting results over a period of years 
are reasonable and satisfactory. This, | 
believe, is a better plan than to gather 

yesterday’s gardenias.” 
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PROTECTING AMERICA! 


The yearly plant value of products surance safeguards these vast values, 
handled by more than 1500 meat along with all other physical values 
packing plants in the United States which are fundamental in the building 













exceeds two and a halfbilliondollars of America—and the Royal-Liverpool 
—to which impressive total must be Group has not only met, but has an- 
a Fight the black market. added the physical value of the plants _ ticipated, the demands of agents and 
Pay ration points in full themselves, machinery, equipment, 
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Suburban New York Agents Working 
To Line Up Banks on Auto Business 


York 
Agents re-elected 
Valley 
as president at the annual meeting held 


Members of the Suburban New 
Association of Local 


Edward H. Bedford of Spring 


Hall Club in New 


also 


April 26 at the Block 
York City. Other 
continued in office for 


officers were 


another year. 


They are first vice president, George 
Barth, Amityville ; 
William A 
Abraham 
treasurer, 


Island. 


were 


second vice president, 
. Kleine, Bronxville; secretary, 

Kaufman, Haverstraw, and 
Henry A. Bock, Great Kills, 
Chief speakers at the 
President John C. Stott 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents and Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent Joseph Quigley of the Morris Plan 
Industrial Bank of New York. Secretary 
Judge Miller of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and_ several 
members of the New York headquarters 
staff were present as guests. 

Counties Report on Activities 

Discussion at the morning business 
session centered around plans of agents 
for securing automobile finance insur- 
ance after the war. Agents in several 
counties in the New York suburban area 
are already contacting local banks for 
the purpose of making cooperative ar- 
rangements for financing and insuring 
cars purchased on the installment pay- 
ment plan. Generally these efforts are 
successful but in some communities the 
bankers are not entirely “sold” on the 
idea of individual automobiles — sales 
financing. Charles J. Schoen of Mount 
Vernon received special commendation 
from Mr. Stott and others for the work 
he has been doing on auto finance plans 
in Westchester County and elsewhere 


Staten 


meeting 


throughout the state during the last 
year. 

The Nassau County Association, with 
about fifty members, reported holding 
conferences with the Nassau County 
Clearing House Association, the banks’ 


organization, on auto financing. Nearly 
500,000 copies of one circular have been 
distributed throughout the county and 
in September another educational cir- 
cular will go to prospective car buyers. 
In Westchester County the committee 
headed by Mr. Schoen is making excel- 
lent progress with the banks. 

Queens County has increased its 
membership in the last year to nearly 
seventy agencies, President Joseph New- 
man reported. The association plans to 
sponsor the 100-hour educational course 
ot the National Association of Insur- 
‘ance Agents and the first classes have 
started already. The Suffolk County As- 
sociation, also with nearly seventy mem- 
bers, is in contact with local banks and 
the Rockland County Association has a 
committee dealing with the Rockland 
County Bankers Association. Another 
agents’ committee there handles the in- 
surance on county business, the agents 
Lavine secured this account by demon- 
strating that the association could 
supervise this business more efficiently 
than a host of agents each being handed 


a piece of the business for political 
reasons. _ 
Mr. Quigley of the Morris Plan In- 


dustrial Bank, who spoke on automobile 
selling and financing after the war, 
stated that it is impossible now to make 
definite plans for such business as no 
one knows what changes in financing 
and insurance methods may develop. He 
cautioned against supporting any one 
proposal at present and then forgetting 
about it unti! new automobiles are manu- 
factured. Insurance men and_ bankers, 
rather, should be constantly on the alert 
to watch for new postwar developments 
and be ready and willing to adjust them- 
selves effectively to what the postwar 
period may bring. 
Stott on State Fund Fight 

President Stott of the New York State 
Association reviewed developments in 
connection with the association’s efforts 
to remove the State Fund as an active 
competitor with private insurance com- 
panies for workmen’s compensation ac- 
counts. Seated at the head table also 
was State Senator Robert S. Bainbridge 
who is a local agent on Staten Island 
and a member of the New York Associa- 
tion. He was praised highly by Mr. Stott 
for his loyal efforts in connection with 
the State Fund battle, as was also As- 
semblyman Ernest I. Hatfield of Pough- 
keepsie, likewise a local agent and mem- 
ber of the state association. These two 
legislators introduced in their respective 
branches in the 1945 session at Albany 
the bills to prevent the State Fund from 
actively soliciting business. 

It was stated by Mr. Scott that when, 
after conferences with Governor Dewey, 
the agents agreed to withdraw the bills 
it was with the understanding that the 
same bills would be reintroduced in the 
1946 session, unopposed by the adminis- 
tration, in the event that newly-ap- 
pointed Executive Director E. J. Powers 
of the State Fund was unable this year 
to correct unfair practices. The Gov- 
ernor asked that the bills be withdrawn, 
or else he would veto them, for the pur- 
pose of giving his appointee, Mr. 
Powers, a free hand in reorganizing the 
operations of the State Fund. 

Asks Companies to Form Pool 

President Stott assured the agents 
there would be no letup in the state 
association’s determination to fight the 


PHOENIX OF LONDON - PENNA 
L&L&G FIDELITY PHENIX 


COMPLETE $ i n c & 


FACILITIES 


- AMERICAN - HARTFORD - 
NORTH AMERICA 


Springfield Fire Plan 


For Auto Finance Risks 
The Springfield Fire & Marine Group 
has prepared for its agents a plan for 
financing and insuring automobiles 
through local banks. A prospectus of 
promotion material is being distributed. 
Agents are urged to educate clients and 
prospects that they can save money by 
dealing with a local bank and get better 
insurance protection by dealing with lo- 
cal agents. 


Marie Sullivan Named by 


Syracuse Insurance Women 


Marie Sullivan was elected president of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Insurance Women’s 
Association at its recent meeting, succeed- 
ing Marguerite Fitzpatrick. Miss Sullivan 
and the other new officers will be installed 
at the annual party to be held on the even- 
ing of May 21 at the Onondaga Hotel 
ballroom. Following are the other officers 
and members of the advisory board: 

Vice president, Arelene Toner; secre- 
tary, Myrtle Moncreiff ; assistant secretary, 
June Bishop; treasurer, Margaret Sulli- 
van; assistant treasurer, Marie Savage; 
advisory board, Grace Williamson, Flossie 
Kane, Jane Wright and Gladys McGuire. 








MacDonald Opens General 
Agency in Tampa, Fla. 


Tom C. MacDonald, for many years 
associated with the Fireman’s Fund com- 
panies, recently announced opening of 
his own general agency, writing fire and 
allied lines in Florida. Mr. MacDonald’s 
offices will be located in the Western 
Union Building, Tampa, a city in which 
he has long maintained his headquarters. 
One of the companies to enter the new 
general agency is the Quaker City Fire 
& Marine of the Atlas Assurance Group. 





State Fund in so far as competition for 
business is concerned. He likewise was 
very definite in placing on the shoulders 
of stock casualty insurance companies 
the responsibility for forming an as- 
signed risk pool to underwrite the un- 
desirable compensation risks in the same 
way as the automobile assigned risk pool 
cperates. He said the State Fund writes 
about $28,000,000 in premiums, just under 
30% of the total compensation business 
in New York State. The Fund has over 
1,400 civil service employes on its payroll 
and thousands of letters are sent con- 
stantly to prospects for compensation 
business. 

Holding strongly that no Government 
agency should be in business competition 
with its own citizens, President Stott 
revertheless stated that the citizens, in 
this case the insurance business, should 
offer full underwriting facilities so that 
the State Fund could not publicly pro- 
claim that its program is better than 
that of the private insurers. Mr. Stott 
expressed full confidence in Mr. Powers 
and believes he will make every effort 
possible to eliminate unfair competitive 
practices. Meanwhile he called on the 
agents to get every possible fact on 
State Fund solicitation of business so 
that complaints to the Government at 
Albany will be supported with definite 
evidence and not just hearsay remarks. 
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John S. Baybutt Joins 
Meade & Gale of Boston 


The Boston general agency of Meade 
& Gale, Inc., has elected John S. Baybutt 
of Newton as vice president and director. 
He was formerly assistant secretary of the 
Boston and Old Colony 
panies, leaving that group on April 23. 
Mr. Baybutt started in the mailing depart- 
ment of the Boston and Old Colony in 
1920, and six years later became manager 
of the brokerage department, placing cas- 
ualty business ‘for the company’s agents, 
and continued until 1938 when he was 
placed in charge of the underwriting de- 
partment for the Boston and metropolitan 
district. 

In 1942 when the Boston and Old Col- 
ony became fiduciary agents of the War 
Damage Corporation, Mr. Baybutt was 
assigned as manager to administer this 
important work. Later he was elected as- 
sistant secretary of both companies. 





Rochester Agents’ Auto 
Plan Uses Master Policies 


The Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
N. Y., which has launched Agents Serv- 
ice, Inc., for the handling of automobile 
insurance on cars financed by local 
banks, states that six banks are now co- 
operating. Each bank has a different 
master policy which gives automatic cov- 
erage and saves the detail of handling 
each agent’s policy separately with a 
different company. 

At the close of the month each bank 
remits to Agents Service, Inc., a check 
in full payment of insurance premiums 
due (the bank having included the 
amount of the fire, theft and collision 
premium, as the case may be, in the 
car loan). Agents Service, Inc., then 
sends to each agent a check covering 
commissions due for the previous month. 
As the original certificates expire, they 
then become the designated agent’s di- 
rect business and are written in his own 
office. 


DOREMUS ON AUTO FINANCE 


Frederick W. Doremus, vice president 
of the fire companies of the American 
Insurance Group, Newark, addressed a 
luncheon meeting of the Worcester 
Board of Underwriters at the Aurora 
Hotel in Worcester, Mass., on April 26 
His subject was “Local Agency and 
Bank Financing for the Post-Wa 
Period.” 








MILLER’S CHARGES DENIED 


An answer to the new complaint ol 
Jack T. Miller, general agent, agains‘ 
the Minneapolis Underwriters Associa- 
tion has been prepared and probably wil! 
be filed within the next week. It is un- 
derstood the answer denies all the alle- 
gations of conspiracy and_ boycotting 
made by Miller. A similar action in 
Federal court earlier this year was set- 
tled out of court. 
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National Association 
Membership Goal Near 


THOMAS AND WHELAN VIEWS 





Plan Special Recognition of 20,000th 
Member; Issue New Folder for 
May Membership Drive 





Anticipating that the 20,000th agenty 
member will be during the 
membership drive in May or as a result 
of the drive, W. Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh, 
president of the National Association of 
Agents, and Leonard F. Whe- 


recorded 


Insurance 





LEONARD F. WHELAN 
lan, Greenwich, Conn., chairman of the 
membership committee, announce that 


special recognition will be accorded the 
20,000th will be presented 
an inscribed certificate in honor of 
the event, and will have his choice of 
free tuition in the full 100-hour educa- 
tional course of the association or a 
selection of insurance text books. 

In furtherance of the membership cam- 
paign, National Association headquarters 
has forwarded to state associations for 
use in mail and personal solicitation an at- 
tractive four-page folder, “Your Appoint- 
ment to a Committee,” with an outline 
of ‘the functions of eleven of the stand- 
ing committees and photographs of the 
chairmen. The first page is a letter from 
President Thomas, in which he says that 
the most important committee comprises 
the entire membership, “who have an 
opportunity of putting into practice in 
their communities the results of leader- 
ship and § guidance provided in the serv- 
ices of the National Association.” 

Speaking of the special recognition to 
be accorded the 20,000th member, Mr. 
Thomas says: 

Association Strength Grows 

“Although this token recognition will 
serve to impress upon the membership 
and the industry the growing strength 
of the association, the basic honors go to 
the thousands of loyal members who have 
been working with us for years, some 
dating as far back as the original meet- 
ing forty-nine years ago. I believe everv 
one of these older members will take 
ereat pride in our reaching the 20,000 
mark.” 

Membership in the Association at the 
beg ginning of national membership month 
is only 400 short of the 20,000 mark, Mr. 
Whelan revealed. It is hoped by the 
chairman that the 20,000th member will 
be recorded as a direct result of the 
special effort during May or soon there- 
after, but if not, the recognition plans 
will stand until the 20,000 mark is 
reached. It is estimated that the total 
production force represented in the mem- 
pership is between 75,000 and 100,000. 
Practically all of the state associations 


member. He 


with 


are engaged in special membership work 
during May, Mr. Whelan said. 

In an apneal to the present member- 
ship to assist their state associations 
voluntarily in calling upon prospective 
members, Mr. Thomas said: 

Goal Is Near 

“It took the National Association 
thirty-two years—from 1896 to 1928—to 
reach 10,000 agency firm members. The 
second ten thousand is about to be 
reached within the span of the last six- 
teen years. 

“This record is indeed a credit to the 
American agency system and to the Na- 
tional Association which year by year is 
representing a larger portion of eligible 
agency firms. Our story of increasing 
service to the public, to the business of 
insurance and to the membership is one 
that should be told convincingly to every 
non-member. 

“There is one fact in National Associa- 
tion history that I personally admire 
above all others. It is that the National 
Association has rarely undertaken any 
project or activity that has not benefited 
or has not been in the ultimate interest 
of all agents, whether members of the 
association or not. Year by year, non- 
members are being convinced that they 
should support the national trade organ- 
ization that is supporting them.” 


“ 


Hall Tells Benefits 
Of Insurance Audits 


TALKS BEFORE OHIO MEETING 





Says Audit Should Not Be Used as Sales 
Argument but as a Necessary 
Service to Client 





J. Dillard Hall, assistant agency di- 
rector, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co., in his address before the insur- 
ance conference at Ohio State University 
in Columbus, April 30, discussed “The 
Agent—The Audit—The Client,” stress- 
ing the use of the insurance audit not as 
a sales argument, but a necessary serv- 
ice to the client, “a document of tangible 
value.” 

Based on experience gained by his 
own company in use of its Graphic In- 
surance Audit on a nation-wide basis. 
Mr. Hall listed the following results: 

“1. It insures or protects your renew- 
als. There is no iron fence built around 
renewals of anyone’s business, but once 
the assured sees the important part the 
renewals take in your program, he will 
think twice before he drops the policies 
or refuses you the renewals. 

“2. Increases size of premiums. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations could be given, but 








INTERESTS 


ED 


THROUGH LATIN AMERICAN SPECIALISTS 


Just as you go to specialists for particular 
types of insurance, so you should go to 
specialists for particular areas. Only an 
on-the-ground organization thoroughly 
familiar with local conditions and regu- 
lations can best handle your Latin Amer- 
ican insurance. 

ULTRAMAR is a thoroughly experienced 
and reliable international organization 
with offices, agencies and correspondents 
throughout the Americas. Specializing in 





International Insurance 


Latin American insurance, it acts as For- 
eign Managers for leading U.S. and Latin 
American insurance companies handling 
practically every type of coverage. 

Consider the following three basic ad- 
vantages which dealing with ULTRAMAR 
will bring you: 1—Prompt, time-saving 
settlement. 2—Convenient, direct adjust- 
ment under uniform conditions and 
terms. 3—Payment in either U.S. or local 
currency, as desired: 

We invite queries from individuals, 
business houses, agents, brokers and in- 
surance companies anywhere in this 
hemisphere. Address whichever office is 
most convenient. 


IN HAVANA: Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio La 
Metropolitana, Habana, Cuba. Phone: M-9869. 
IN NEW YORK: Oficinas de 


Ultramar S. A. of New York, 
80 John Street, New York 7, 


IN MEXICO CITY: Oficinas de 
Ultramar de MexicoS.A., Isabel 
La Catélica, No. 45, Mexico, 


N.Y.Phone:WHitehall3-9690. D. F. Phone Mex L-1063 








after the assured, or client, has been 
shown the many coverages that he 
should carry, he immediately increases 
his insurance budget. 

“3. Income tax collectors and auditors 
recommend audits. A short time ago, a 
prominent Certified Public Accountant 
advised me that in making an audit for 
a large risk on a nation-wide scale, he 
was surprised to note the manner in 
which insurance was written. It was 
necessary for him to make drastic 
recommendations for improvement. in 
the coverages. 

“4. If worth selling—worth thought. 
Certainly an assured or client must real- 
ize the time and thought that have gone 
into the preparation of an audit. 

“5. Reduces cut-rate and mutual com- 
petition through knowledge. An agent 
made the statement to me some time 
ago that in meeting mutual competition, 
there is little to talk about but rate, and 
therefore, it was easy for him to secure 
business through the medium of audits. 

Keeps Out Competitors 

“6. Keeps out competitors. If an au- 
dit hasn’t been made, an agent hasn’t 
put himself on written record as to 
hazards which should be considered by 
the assured. Therefore, he is subject to 
an attack by other agents for not bring- 
ing the coverages to the attention of the 
assured. This is not true where an audit 
has been made, for in writing the agent 
has advised or shown the client every 
hazard that is confronting him whether 
insurance is carried or not. Thus, a com- 
petitor has nothing to talk about which 
the agent who made the audit has not 
already advised. 

“7, Customer is posted all the time. 
Average assured wants to be told of all 
hazards. We have many statements from 
agents after making an audit that the 
assureds have indicated their willingness 
to pay them for the audit alone. 

“8. Savings in cost by improving the 
coverage at no cost. Many, many illus- 
trations could be given as to the saving 
in cost of insurance by improving the 
coverage at low cost since the audit 
carries a complete picture of all the in- 
surance carried by all agents. 

Audit Builds Confidence 

“9, Builds confidence and integrity of 
producer by being given policies of other 
companies and expirations. Before a 
complete audit of a risk can be made, it 
is necessary that bonds and policies now 
carried be turned over to the agent in 
order that the coverages will mesh and 
be concurrent. Indeed it is a compli- 
ment to that agent who is in custody of 
the rates and coverages of other agents, 
and the agent has a high regard in the 
confidence and integrity of the client for 
whom the audit is to be made. 

“10. Salesmanship into business—show- 
manship—attractive audit—demonstrates 
your knowledge of insurance business. 
Our business isn’t a commodity like au- 
tomobiles, Fuller brushes, washing ma- 
chines, etc. The audit carefully prepared 
makes up for the lack of commodity. We 
merely | shave pieces of paper—promises 
to pay.” 

Summing up, Mr. Hall listed the fol- 
lowing advantages to client and agent oi 
survey selling: 

It permits the agent to work out a 
definite program and hammer away ai 
it; it is a guarantee to the client that 
the agent is constantly up-to-date; elim- 
inates calling on prospects and clients 
with no specific coverage in mind; pre- 
sents opportunities to call back on 
policyholders at regular intervals ; shows 
the client that the agent is willing to 
work and earn his commissions; is as 
sound fundamentally for the buyer as it 
is for the seller; gives clients a writte” 
plan for buying insurance protection. 


BROOKLYN BROKERS MEET 

H. P. Esquerre, superintendent of the 
marine division of the Travelers Fire, 
addressed the meeting of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association on May 
2, on the subject of selling the personal 
property floater. 
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Secretary McCormick 
Of Scottish Union Dies 


SECRETARY FOR MANY YEARS 





Associated Largely with Western De- 
partment Business; Commended by 
Mayor of Hartford 





James Henry McCormick, secretary of 
the Scottish Union & National for many 
years, died at St. Francis’ Hospital in 
Hartford on Sunday morning after a long 
illness. He had been connected with the 
Scottish Union for forty-nine years and 
was one of the best known fire company 
executives in Hartford. During most of 
his connection with the company he had 
been associated with Western depart- 
ment business. Mr. McCormick served 
also as vice president of the American 
Union and Central Union insurance com- 
panies. In Hartford civic affairs he had 
been a member of the Board of Finance 
and served on the Metropolitan District 
Commission. Most of his life he had re- 
sided in Hartford. 

Employed by the Scottish Union Na- 
tional since 1895, Mr. McCormick had 
traveled in the West as a special agent 
and had been second in authority at the 
local office in Hartford over the western 
field from the 1905 to 1920. From 1915 
until 1920, he was superintendent of 
agencies for the company, and then was 
advanced to the position of company 
secretary October 19, 1920, a position he 
had held ever since. 


Vice President of Affiliates 


When the American Union of New 
York, with home offices in New York, 
and executive offices in Hartford, was 
incorporated in 1923, Mr. McCormick 
was named vice president, and also a 
director of the company. He was named 
vice president of the Central Union, with 
home offices in Jersey City, N. J., and 
executive offices in Hartford, in 1928, 
when the company was incorporated. He 
was also named a director of the com- 
pany. Mr, McCormick retained these 
positions until the time of his death. 

Mr. McCormick was elected to the 
Metropolitan District Commission in 
1941. He was also a member of the 
Bishop McMahon Assembly, fourth de- 
gree, Knights of Columbus; the Holy 
Name Society of St. Justin’s Church, 
and the Kiwanis Club of Hartford. 

Besides his wife, Mary Bowen Mc- 
Cormick, he leaves a son, First Sergeant 
James H. McCormick, Jr., stationed with 
an Army unit at Fort Meade, Md.; two 
daughters, Mrs. Mary M. Doyle, and 
Mrs. Wilfred J. Robinson, both of Hart- 
ford; a brother, John S. McCormick of 
Belmont, Mass.; two sisters, Mrs. Joseph 
\. Young of Chatham, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Francis J. Sweeney, of Hartford; and 
two grandchildren, Rita and Anne Doyle 
of Hartford. 

Tribute from Mayor 

Upon learning of his passing, Mayor 
Mortensen said Sunday: 

“In his service to the Metropolitan 
District and as a member of the Hart- 
iord Board of Finance, Mr. McCormick 
was a faithful and conscientious steward. 
| know that until his last illness he never 
inissed a meeting of the finance board 
where his opinions were frequently 
sought and his counsels respected. By 
us death Hartford has lost a public 
servant whose every act showed his gen- 
wine concern for the community wel- 
iare,” 





MARCH N. Y. LOSSES DROP 
The New York Board of Fire Under- 
vriters reports that in March incurred 
Osses amounting to $618,101 were as- 
igned to the committee on losses and 
adjustments, compared with $650,728 in 
he same month of 1944, a decrease of 
%. The number of losses decreased 
3% to 216. For the first three months 
t this year, however, losses of $2,709,- 
‘89 were nearly 52% above the figure 
‘f $1,748,700 in the same period of 1944. 
‘he number of losses this year, 765, was 
about 6% higher. 


J. A. Carruth Head of 
Home’s Veterans Plan 


TO GIVE REFRESHER COURSES 





All Employes Returning from War Will 
Have Chance to Select Vocation to 


Which They Are Best Adapted 





The Home of New York has appointed 
Joseph A. Carruth as head of the fleet’s 
educational organization for veterans re- 
turning from the armed services. Under 
a comprehensive post-war plan evolved 
by the company, all employes returning 
from the war will be afforded every pos- 
sible opportunity for advancement 
through a series of refresher courses 
for which these men may enroll. The 
veterans will thus be enabled to select 
a vocation within the insurance business 
to which their talents might best be 
adapted. 

The courses will include studies in all 
branches of loss adjusting, engineering, 
general field work, office administration 
and salesmanship. Within each of these 
categories types of snecialized function- 
ing will be discussed, analyzed, and the 
specific needs and duties of the high 
caliber jobs outlined. 


Career of Mr. Carruth 

Mr. Carruth, with the Home since 1920 
and for many years in charge of field 
operations of the fleet in North and 
South Carolina, began his new duties in 
the home office on May 1, 1945. He will, 
however, assist in the supervision of the 
North and South Carolina territories 
under Vice President Ashby E. Hill. Mr. 
Carruth will remain as a director and 
assistant secretary of the Carolina In- 
surance Company. 

Management of the North and South 
Carolina areas will be assumed by J. 
Carter Cook, Jr., experienced in the Caro- 
linas and more recently state agent of 
West Virginia. Mr. Cook also will take 
over from Mr. Carruth the management 
of the Southeastern farm and hail de- 
partments of the company. 





Arthur Jacobs Promoted 
By Springfield Group 
The Springfield Group of fire insurance 
companies announces appointment of Ar- 
thur Jacobs as superintendent of its im- 
proved risk department, located at the 
head office in Springfield, Mass. Mr. Ja- 
cobs, who has been with the Springfield 
Group since October 23, 1944, was for- 
merly superintendent of the improved risk 
em of the Scottish Union in Hart- 
ford. 





TWO FLORIDA TAX BILLS 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Florida legislature to have the 2% insur- 
ance premium tax apply to domestic as 
well as admitted companies. Under the 
present law the home companies enjoy 
an exemption. Another bill would per- 
mit home companies credits to the ex- 
tent of the ratio of total receipts in 
Florida to their total from all territory. 
For example, if the home state ratio is 
70%, exemption to that extent would 
apply. Insurance Commissioner Larson 
feels that this bill will be approved by 
the courts. 





MICHIGAN BILLS ARE DEAD 


Proposed bills to equalize taxes as 
between domestic and foreign insurance 
carriers and to repeal the state’s retalia- 
tory law died in the Michigan legislature 
this week in the Senate taxation com- 
mittee, with the legislature voting to 
adjourn on Thursday. The bills had been 
advocated by Governor Harry F. Kelly, 
on the ground that the present method 
of levying a 3% premium tax on for- 
eign companies while domestic com- 
panies were exempted, might endanger 
the $5,000,000 now collected annually 


from the foreign carriers. Most of the 
Michigan companies opposed the tax 
equalization bill. 








THE IMPORTANT 


Plus... 





comprehensive knowledge of the ever- 
changing insurance picture, backed by 
ample resources—these are indispensable 
to sound service. We offer these qualities 
to the agents we service—plus a sincere 
interest in, and understanding of, their in- 


dividual problems. 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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CINCINNATI, 1417 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
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LIABLE FOR FIRE DAMAGE 


Truck Owner Whose Employe Let Gaso- 
line Spill Responsible When 
Another Car Is Burned 

A truck having become stalled in a 
public street, the owner’s driver and em- 
ploye parked it along the curb and sent 
for another employe to help get the 
truck’s motor started. In the process 
the latter employe allowed ten or eleven 
gallons of gasoline to drain from the 
tank onto the surface of the street. The 
driver who was not actively engaged in 
getting the motor started, was standing 
on the sidewalk nearby. He struck a 
match to light a cigarette, and in some 
way this act set fire to the gasoline in 
the gutter. 

The blaze followed the gasoline down 
the gutter until it reached another au- 
tomobile parked near the curb at a lower 
level, and ignited some of the gasoline 
which had formed a pool under that 
automobile, resulting in damage to that 
car by fire. The insurance company 
which had insured that car paid its 
owner the amount of the damage and 
sued the truck owner as subrogee. The 
Ohio Court of Appeals affirmed judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. Philadelphia Fire 
& Marine Ins. Co. v. Hirschfield Print- 
ing Co., 73 Ohio App. 627, 53 N. E. 2d 
827. 

Treating the defendant corporation 
which owned the truck as if it were a 
natural person present at that time, the 
court held that by voluntarily spilling 
this gasoline in the street it created a 
public nuisance and was responstble for 
all the natural consequences. Moreover, 
the gasoline was ignited by one for 
whose negligent conduct the defendant 
was chargeable. He was in custody of 
the truck and the gasoline which it 
contained. 


OKLA. PASSES N. Y. FIRE FORM 

House Bill No. 75, prescribing that the 
New York standard fire insurance policy 
shall be used in issuing policies on prop- 
erty within the state of Oklahoma, was 
passed by the legislature and will be- 
come effective January 1, 1946. 


N. Y. Ex-Fieldmen’s Reunion 
Next Wednesday, May 9 


The New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society 
expects a good attendance of members 
at the annual gathering at the Gramercy 
Park Hotel, Twenty-first Street and 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, next 
Wednesday evening, May 9, at 6 o'clock. 
Members who attended the 1944 reunion 


and those of other years recall these 
meetings with exceedingly happy memo- 
ries. Harry W. Miller is chairman of 
the society, with E. A. Merkl vice chair- 
man and William B. Lutz secretary. 
Serving on the executive committee are 
Harry Barley, LeRoy T. Brown, Robert 
S. Garvie, T. T. Grimson, Walter C. 
Howe Sr., J. S. King, Richard S. Kis- 
sam, Alex Ross and C. A. Tillotson. 


Waylett Head in Canada 
Of London & Lancashire 


P. L. Waylett has been appointed chief 
executive for Canada of the London & 
Lancashire and associated companies. 
He succeeds W. R. Houghton, who has 
retired. Mr. Waylett has been in the in- 
surance business since 1905 but it was 
not until 1917 that he joined the London 
& Lancashire as inspector of the west- 
ern branch at Winnipeg. Since then he 
has been manager of the Winnipeg 
branch and assistant manager for the 
company with offices in Toronto. 

Douglas A. McRae has been named 
assistant manager of the company’s On- 
tario branch. Mr. McRae has been as- 
sociated with insurance since 1920 and 
in 1923 was appointed inspector at Tor- 
onto head office of the London & Lan- 
cashire and later to head clerk. 





NAME ROSE BLASE AT ALBANY 

Rose Blase was elected president of 
the Insurance Women of Albany, N. Y., 
at the annual meeting April 26. The 
following officers were elected to serve 
with her: vice president, Edna M. Cur- 
tis; recording secretary, Patricia Ford; 
corresponding secretary, Gladys Halton; 
treasurer, Anne Lieberman; assistant 
treasurer, Louise Mulligan; historian, 
Jeanette Kling. 
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Experienced Insurance 


Translator 

College trained man with international in- 
surance background available for transla- 
tions in Spanish, French, Portuguese, Italian 
and German. Specializes in reinsurance con- 
tracts and laws affecting insurance in foreign 
countries. Assignments handled in _confi- 
dence and accurately. Write Box 1581, The 
a Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 











L. B. Burkert Advanced by 


Commercial Union Group 


L. B. Burkert has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Commercial 
Union Group in charge of the brokerage 
and service-general cover department at 
the head office in New York City. He 
has spent his entire business career with 
the Commercial Union and for the last 
eleven years has been special agent in 
the suburban New York field. 


Clara MacCubbin Speaks at 
Meeting in Oklahoma City 


Clara -A. MacCubbin, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
first vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Women, was prin- 
cipal speaker at the dinner given by 
the Insurance Women’s Club of Okla- 
homa City, in celebration of its seven- 
teenth .anniversary, April 25. The ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Verna 
Harmon, president of the club. 

Special honor was paid to the follow- 
ing charter members of the club: Amye 
Butler, Jessie Cannon, Ursula Douglas, 
Pearl Elsea Mades, Vera Harper, Mil- 
dred New, Olive Rittenhouse and Mrs. 
Maude Upham. 








TO HEAR COMMANDER BURKE 
Commander Frank E. Burke, Jr., 
USN, who has recently returned from 
South Pacific service and who, before 
entering the service, was an insurance 
broker in New York, will be guest 
speaker of Insurance Post 1081, Ameri- 
can Legion, at its monthly meeting, May 
8, in Fraunces Tavern, New York. Com- 
mander Burke’s father is a retired vice 
president of the Home of New York. 

















ASSETS 
COE bas cenbakdperssescenen o8d05 60s 5 eee $ 716,165.69 
UF. 5 Goan a a eas vv ks vc cs cn Seen 2,472,356.87 
Caer Tee GE TN a. nein ha vade ond deca ans coe OE eee 4,196,996.87 
I IS is.9 aire at wren sind soe dean omen eee 16,000.00 
Premiums and Accounts: Receivable. .....00.¢05....0ercccecceses 267,686.98 
| ne meh aes | Meath 37,713.29 
Reese TG... | AS EAA EA abe end xsbes 21,271.37 
$7,728,191.07 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for: Unearned’ Premivis os). «5... 5. eee sai ose dhe won . $3,542,321.36 
ARG EOE EINE. 5 5b ce & 00 y:d.dh Lee ns book castensedah<oania 485,225.28 
Reperwe fot-ane Gtbed Lédbiiitiess «fo. . os kk ko 96 040k cw sueks 109,948.43 
CTE IES SAREE Le Mee SEI Pep ment e  . $1,000,000.00 
PTE: 6 Fee. chery wots ese ee oe ee 2,590,696.00 
ee er rirrr rr eT fant $3,590,696.00 
$7,728,191.07 








* Bonds and stocks valued on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. If actual December 31, 1944 market quotations of 
used the assets would be $8,043,117.17 and the policyholders surplus $3,905,622.10. Securi- 
ties carried at $522,455.17 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, INC. 


bonds and stocks had been 


92 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Blanchard on Control 
(Continued from Page 14) 


be undue interference with interstate 
commerce. 

“Returning to the subject of rates, 
there is equal opportunity here for rec- 
ognizing the need of flexibility to meet 
varying situations. Rates should have 
only one criterion—accurate measure- 
ment of probable or experienced losses 
and reasonable expenses, with a margin 
for contingencies and profit. To the ex- 
tent that statistics and mathematics may 
be used in the process of measurement 
they should be used, but some rates 
must be made by judgment, and there 
will be an element of judgment under- 
lying all rates. 

“It is frequently argued that rates 
should be considered in the light of their 
effect on the insured, that, for example, 
rates should not be pitched above a 
certain level because classes of persons 
or businesses will not be able to pay 
them. Such arguments are not pertinent. 
There is no reason why other insureds 
should be charged excessive rates in 
order to subsidize their less fortunate 
brethren. If a premium reflecting the 
hazard of loss and expense cannot be 
paid, it simply means that the person 
or business cannot meet legitimate costs. 
There is no more reason for using in- 
surance as a means of redistribution of 
wealth than for varying the price of 
gasoline according to the ability of the 
car owner to pay. 

Fair Discrimination 

“There is a feeling that variation of 
rates by size of risk or between carriers 
is unfairly discriminatory. As a fact, 
treating everyone alike may be _ the 
rankest of unfairness. To the extent 
that variations in loss rates and in 
necessary expenses can be demonstrated, 
there is a proper basis for discrimination. 

“This does not mean that unreasonable 
efforts should be made to do exact jus- 
tice by every policyholder. There is al- 
ways a point beyond which discrimina- 
tion is impractical. The complication and 
difficulty of precise measurement may 
lead to expense which more than out- 
weighs the value of the results. Sim- 
plicity also has its virtues. 

“The newest field of regulation is 
competence. The states have advanced 
from the time when licensing of agents 


and brokers was merely a means of col-_ 


lecting fees. The fact that many ap- 
plicants for licenses fail to pass the 
relatively simple examinations now set 
shows to what an extent unworthy ap- 
plicants were acceptable in the past. 
Public and independent adjusters and 
insurance counsellors are also _ being 
required to show some evidence of com- 
petence. This movement may be ex- 
pected to grow—and it is particularly 
desirable, since regulation at this poirt 
affects insurance where it touches the 
policyholder most intimately. 

“In the field of contracts there is a 
tendency for regulation to add to its 
negative function of preventing unfair- 
ness the positive one of seeing that tlie 
policyholder gets advantages that he 
should have. If this tendency continucs, 
and carriers are encouraged to experi- 
ment in the broadening of coverage and 
the liberalization of conditions, insur- 
ance will be able more completely and 
economically to fulfill its functions.” 
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New Marine Agency 
Formed in New York 


LESLIE A. WARD PRESIDENT 


American International Marine Agency 
Named by New Hampshire, Nether- 
lands and Granite State Fire 


Appointment of the newly established 
American International Marine Agency 
of New York, Inc., 111 John Street, as 
marine general agents and managers for 
the United States and Canada, has been 
announced by New Hampshire Fire, 
Netherlands and the Granite State Fire. 
Leslie A. Ward, identified with marine 
insurance in New York since 1917, has 
been elected president. Mr. Ward had 
been connected with the Marine Office 
ot America for twenty-six years, and is 
well known in this area, having served 
at various times on rating organizations 
and other groups connected with the 
marine insurance market. 

Shean Vice President 

Robert E. Shean has been elected vice 
president. He began his insurance career 
in San Francisco, and in 1934 took an 
executive post with the American Asiatic 
Underwriters in Shanghai. He was senior 
vice president of that company at the 
outbreak of war with Japan in 1941, and 
el eleven months as a Jap prisoner 
before returning to this country on the 
exchange ship Gripsholm in Decem- 
ber 1943. 

Frank G. Sterritte, a corporation 
counsel before becoming associate coun- 
sel for the American International Un- 
derwriters Corp., has been elected sec- 
retary. Howard W. Miller, who becomes 
treasurer, has had more than twenty 
years accounting and finance experience 
with the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey and Bush Terminal Buildings Co. 
For the last year he has been assistant 
treasurer and secretary of Starr, Park 
& Freeman, Inc. 

The new agency has established facili- 
ties for handling ocean marine insur- 
ance on a nationwide as well as world- 
wide basis. 

While the new marine agency oc- 
cupies offices with the American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corp. President 
Ward states that the former is a sepa- 
rate corporation and not a_ subsidiary 
of AIU 





Bouck Marine Agency 
Supt. of Fire Ass’n Cos. 


Frank H. Thomas, president of Fire 
Association Group of Companies, an- 
nounces appointment of C. Worcester 
Bouck to the position of marine super- 
intendent of agencies at the head office 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Bouck was born 
in New York, educated at Choate School 
in Connecticut and graduated from Yale 
University in 1929 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. He is well experi- 
enced in the marine business, having 
been associated with the Atlantic marine 
department of the Fireman’s Fund for 
fourteen years, leaving that position to 
become secretary of the Manufacturers 
Fire, where his principal duties com- 
prised the organization and supervision 
of the inland marine department of that 
company. 





Sen. O’ Mahoney Speaks 


(Continued from Page 1) 
control, the misunderstanding of which 
gives rise ‘to most conflicts between 
Government and business. There must 
be regulation of all business in the pub- 
lic interest. But regulation should not 


be confused with control. 
controversy 


“The which raged re- 


cently in Washington over the question 


as to whether or not the insurance 
industry should be granted a complete 
exemption from the anti-trust laws was 
one which was made unnecessarily diffi- 
cult because of this confusion between 
regulation and control. Those of us who 
objected to a complete exemption from 
the anti-trust laws were guided, not by 
the desire to seize power for the Gov- 
ernment to control the insurance indus- 
try, but by a desire to protect the public 
in the national and international aspects 
of insurance from the effects of wholly 
unregulated activities by organizations 
which in the very nature of things were 
carrying on business in a field com- 
pletely beyond the jurisdiction of the 
States. 

“What we are dealing with in the 
modern world, both in war and in peace, 
is the problem of establishing responsi- 
bility, definite and fixed responsibility 
toward the public by the organizations 
which carry on our economic life. 

Huge Business Must Cooperate 

“If a huge business which operates 
from coast to coast undertakes to say 
that it knows what is best for the people 
and wants no interference by Govern- 
ment, it is taking exactly the same line 
as that which would be taken by a 
nation which would say that it wants 
no interference by a league of nations 
to limit or regulate its activities in in- 
ternational affairs. 

“The moratorium law which exempts 
the insurance industry for a_ limited 
time from the Federal prohibition 


against combination in restraint of 
trade and conspiracies to monopolize 
trade, extends to the states and to 


insurance industry the opportunity to 
write a new rule of responsibility to- 
vards society upon the part of an in- 
dustry which every realistic observer 
knows is no longer circumscribed by 
merely local responsibility. 

“May I say I think it would be a 
great error if anyone should assume 
that the moratorium should be used to 
escape responsibility. That would be 
an end which cannot be achieved and 
would be a program which would pro- 
duce only chaos. The Government and 
business can work together for the 
good of all. 

Looks Forward With Confidence 

“T look forward confidently toward 
loyal cooperation between the insurance 
industry as a whole and Government 
in showing this nation how a rule of 
public responsibility can be established 
by careful and thoughtful legislation 
which by protecting the people from 
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possible abuse will strengthen the in- 
surance industry and keep it free. 

“If we have wise regulation we will 
not need control, but if we evade regu- 
lation then all recent history here and 
throughout the world demonstrates that 
control will be inevitable.” 

Donald C. Bowersock, president, Bos- 
ton and Old Colony Insurance Cos., 
talked of the close connection which 
has always existed between the develop- 
ment of the Port of Boston and the 
growth of insurance, describing the 
early days of Boston and its shipping 
and giving a brief history of Joseph 
Marion, who opened an insurance office 
in Boston in 1724, “thus becoming 
America’s first underwriter.” He said 
the insurance men should do everything 
in their power to assist Governor Tobin 
in making Boston a port second to none 
and in making certain that Boston plays 
an important role in post-war aviation. 
Other speakers were President Jay R. 
Zenton of the Boston Mutual Life and 
President S. Bruce Black of Liberty 
Mutual. 





Mass. Rate Bill 

-age 14) 

ings. The Commissioner said there has 
been little resistance to this by either 
group, although he thougnt the fire com- 
panies were a little allergic to supervi- 
sion anyway. He pointea out that they 
have been “going along in their own 
way” in the matter of rate making for 
years without the Insurance Department 
being able to do anything about it. 


Other Provisions of Bill 


The bill also provides that an insurer 
has a right to join the rating organiza- 


(Continued from 





tion and cannot be kept out by vote of 
the organization. All pertinent informa- 
tion about rate making must be fur- 
nished on request to any policyholder, a 
proper charge being allowed for the 
work involved. Aggrieved policyholders 
have the right of appeal to the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Appeal on Fire In- 
surance Rates. The public should have 
this right, said the Commissioner, and 
the established board should be used 
rather than set up another board or 
make the Commissioner the one to hear 
appeals. 

The bill provides that the Commis- 
sioner, in approving fire insurance rates, 
give consideration to past and prospec- 
tive loss experience, including conflagra- 
tion and catastrophe hazards; the loss 
trend at the time, both within and with- 
out the state; to all factors attributable 
to the class of risks; expense factors; 
reasonable profit, and, in case of partici- 
pating companies, to policyholder divi- 
dend and to the experience of fire in- 
surance for a period of not less than five 
years. 

It also provides that the Commissioner 
may prescribe or may approve methods 
of reporting losses and expenses, statis- 
tical plans, schedules, forms and records, 
and shall require that the combined loss 
experience of all companies be available 
to every insurer in the rating organiza- 
tion. 

In the case of insurers making their 
own rates they must be approved by the 
Commissioner as being adequate and 
non-discriminatory. 

Violation of the law carries a $1,000 
fine and suspension or revocation of the 
license to operate. 

The Factory Mutuals are excluded 
from the provisions of the law because 
of their method of operating. 
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Hallowell on Benefits 
Of Bank-and-Agent Plan 


ADDRESSES AGENTS IN R. I. 





Says Saving Is Potent Factor but Pro- 
gram Offers Greater Advantages 
to Prudent Auto Buyer 





While saving in interest charges 
through the bank-and-agent vlan of 
financing and insuring automobiles is a 
potent factor, insurance interests should 
not build its hopes too much on the 
ability of the banks substantially to un- 
dersell the finance companies, said C. G 
Hallowell, vice president, Aetna Casualty 


G. HALLOWELL 


& Surety Co., in his address before the 
mid-year meeting of the Rhode Island 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Providence, April 30. 

Mr. Hallowell, a leading exponent of 
the bank-and-agent plan, warning against 
too great dependence on the savings ele- 
ment, feels that the bank-and-agent 
plan has even more to offer the prudent 
buyer who can appreciate the added ad- 

vantage of establishing and maintaining 
his credit with his local bank and having 
his insurance handled by his regular in- 
surance man. 


Has Spread Rapidly 

He said the fundamental soundness and 
strong appeal of the bank-and-agent 
plan are indicated by its ravid s»read 
throughout the country even before any 
considerable amount of centralized plan- 
ning and promotion has been applied to 
it. Agents’ support of the open market 
principle, he said, unquestionably has re- 
sulted in the dropping of master policies 
by many banks and the taking of other 
steps which will permit unhampered op- 
eration of the bank-and-agent plan. Say- 
ing that agents sponsoring the plan have 
received a welcome reception by the 
banks interested in the direct or retail 
method of car financing, he continued: 

“Here, to the banks, was a new busi- 
ness development ally—the insurance 
man, a skilled salesman, and like the 
bank, trained in the selection of risks. 
Here was an ally all the more welcome 
because he did not come with his hand 
out for a ‘kick-back,’ but asked only for 


the opportunity to co-operate in preserv- 
ing an open market for himself and his 
fellow producers.” 

Mr. Hallowell praised the local boards 
and state 


associations which have pre- 








RETROSPECTIVE RATE REPORT 





Manager Reynolds of Minnesota Com- 
pensation Bureau Also Reports on 
Assigned Risk Pool 


The report of James F. Reynolds, 

veneral manager of the Minnesota Com- 
pensation Rating Bureau, just presented 
at the annual meeting, shows the follow- 
ing results of retrospective rating during 
the period July 1, 1939, to December 31, 
1943: 

Risks written, 435; risks reported, 352 
ratio of retrospective to standard pre- 
mium, 85.7%. 

During the past year the bureau paid 
out $540 from the insolvent fund and was 
reimbursed $561, leaving the fund at the 
close of the fiscal year $5,100. 

The report states that the pool plan of 
assigning risks to the four servicing 
companies has continued in a satisfac- 
tory manner. The number of companies 


affiliated with the bureau now stands at , 


79, an increase of three during the year. 





sented a solid front and produced such 

results as the Atlanta, California, St. 

Louis and Rhode Island plans, and said: 
Makes National Survey 

“We have been making a nationwide 
survey of bank-and-agent plan activities. 
Although this survey shows that a splen- 
did job is being done in many cities and 
in certain states, it also brings out the 
need of intensive work on a_statewide 
basis in many states. It is an encourag- 
ing sign that, at least in a few com- 
munities, the banks and agents are get- 
ting together on advertising plans and 
have already raised funds for joint ad- 
vertising. 

“Many of the reports we have received 
indicate the need of standard practices 
and instructions regarding those prac- 
tices, Although it is no doubt necessary 
to make allowances for local conditions 
and customs, and also variations in state 
laws, there seems to be real need of 
centralized planning or, at least, a better 
exchange of information regarding loan 
procedures. 

“Procedures which insure convenience 
to the customer have been worked out 
in various cities, and the insurance pro- 
ducers in those cities have been fully 
acquainted with these procedures. It is 
certainly not the desire of the insurance 
industry to tell the banks how to run 
their business, but it is obvious that the 
successful application of the bank-and- 
agent plan depends in very large measure 
on well thought-out plans such as you 
have here in Rhode Island, on which 
there will be full agreement by the banks 
and the agents and which will be made 
clear to all concerned through meetings 
and printed material. 

Prepare Instruction Manuals 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and the American Bankers 
Association recognize the need of cen- 
tralized planning and promotion and are 
working toward that end. While it is 
naturally not within my province to 
speak for them, we all know that both 
of these associations have instruction 
manuals in preparation and that they 
are giving their attention to the promo- 
tion problems involved. 

“As far as the insurance companies are 
concerned, it must be frankly admitted 
that, although many companies are in- 
dividually endeavoring to assist in this 
effort, no considerable amount of co- 
operative effort on the part of companies, 
among themselves, has yet been under- 
taken. Considering the scope and nature 
of the job ahead, there is every reason 
to expect that those companies which 
support the open market principle (and, 
fortunately, they seem to be in the ma- 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Wide Insurance Interest 
In New McKim Position 

NOW CHIEF ASS’T TO TRUMAN 

Executive V. P., Mutual Benefit H. & 


A., Loaned to Administration; 
Was in Legislature 








The news printed last week that Ed- 
ward D. McKim, executive vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 


Association, has been given a temporary 
leave of absence by the company in or- 
der to become chief assistant of 


McKIM 


EDWARD D. 


President Truman, was of wide interest 
to insurance men. He joined that com- 
pany in the fall of 1927 in the capacity 
of director of agencies, and is in charge 
of the company’s newspaper policy divi- 
sion. Before going with Mutual Benefit 
he was Associated with The Insurance 
Field as advertising manager for the 
area between the Mississippi River and 
the Rocky Mountains. The friendship 
between Mr. Truman and Mr. McKim 
began in France during World War I, 
becoming a close one and has continued 
throughout the years. 
Was in Legislature 

Mr. McKim took a hand in politics 
himself at one time, winning election to 
the Nebraska legislature where he 
served for one term. In 1938 he ran for 
Lieutenant Governor of Nebraska in 
which campaign he was assisted by Mr. 
Truman, then United States Senator of 
Missouri. Mr. McKim, a Democrat, lost 
this election when Nebraska went 
heavily Republican. 

The Nebraska insurance man accom- 
panied and advised Mr. Truman in his 
campaign for Vice President last year. 
At the time of President Roosevelt’s 
death Mr. McKim was in Washington 
where he was to entertain the Vice 
President on the evening of April 12 
when Mr. Truman went to The White 
House instead. 

It is understood that Mr. McKim’s 
first White House duties will be as 
a personnel officer taking charge of the 
reorganization of the staff. He will also 
perform special assignments for the 
President and supervise those assigned 
to other assistants. His salary will be 
$10,000 a year. 

A running mate of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Health & Accident is the United 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. of Omaha. 





DEFEAT BILL IN MICHIGAN 


Michigan legislators have upheld hos- 
pital rates favoring non-profit hospital 
service organizations such as the Blue 
Cross plan in defeating the Morgan- 
Bolt bill (House 409) which would have 
required that such services pay the same 
rates as those charged by hospitals to 
the general public. 





A.LU. Expands Casualty 

Dept.; Staff Promotions 
RICHARDSON ASS’T TO CHAIRMAN 
H. W. Brown Named ¢ Casualty Manager 


With Baldwin as His Assistant; 
J. V. Rough Advanced 





American International Underwriters 
Corp. of New York, foreign managers 
for a group of twelve fire and casualty 
insurance companies, announced this 
week changes and additions to its staff 
to provide enlarged facilities for meeting 
the ever-growing demands for cover in 
American companies on casualty risks 
abroad. The changes are as follows: 

L. C. Richardson, Jr., who has managed 
the casualty department of A. I. U. 
during the past year, has been elevated 
to the position of assistant secretary of 
the corporation. His new duties will be 


those of a general administrative charac- 
ter as assistant to the chairman of the 
board. Mr, Richardson, prior to April, 
1944, had served the Massachusetts 
Bonding since 1933. He was manager of 
the casualty department of its New York 
office when he resigned to join the A.I.U. 

Herbert W. Brown, a newcomer in the 
organization, has been appointed casualty 
manager under the direct supervision of 
E, A. G. Manton, president of A. I. U. 
For the past seven vears Mr. Brown has 
been superpintendent of compensation 
and liability lines in the New York office 
of the United States F. & G. Prior to 
that he obtained valuable experience in 
the New York and Atlanta offices of 
the Travelers. Mr. Brown is well known 
in New York insurance circles for his 
well rounded knowledge and experience 
in the casualty field. 

John V. Rough, who has been manager 
of the casualty claims department, has 
been appointed manager of the general 
claims department which will handle both 
casualty and fire claims. Mr. Rough will 
combine claims knowledge gained from 
eight years’ service with the Liberty 
Mutual with practical experience gained 
abroad. 

To assist Mr. Brown in the casualty 
department, the A.I.U. has secured 
Thomas J. Baldwin who, for the past 
eight years, has managed the automo- 
bile department in the New York office 
of Bankers Indemnity. 





PROMOTION FOR RAY WHEAT 


Continental Casualty Makes Him East- 
ern Production Superintendent for 
Two A. & H. Divisions 


Ray Wheat has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent of production 
in eastern territory for the commercial 
accident and health and non-cancellable 
accident divisions of the Continental 
Casualty Co., with headquarters in New 
York. His territory embraces New York 
State including New York City, the Nev 
England territory, New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and 
Washington, : 

Mr. Wheat spent thirteen years with 
the Prudential in a sales capacity be- 
fore he joined the Continental Casualty 
in October, 1942, as agency supervisor 
of the disability accident and health di- 
vision, traveling throughout the eastern 
territory. 

In January, 1944, Mr. Wheat was as- 
signed supervision of the states of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and that year 
he led all other territory supervisors of 
the companies. 


CLARENCE BORST INJURED 

Clarence A. Borst, vice president of 
United States Casualty in charge of its 
metropolitan New York department, was 
badly injured last Sunday while working 
on his car at home in St. Albans, Long 
Island. The car, which had been jacked 
up, slipped down as Mr. Borst was at 
work. He sustained injuries to the head 
and face. 
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U. S. Casualty Observed 
50th Milestone May 2 


LOTT BOARD CHAIRMAN IS 88 





J. Arthur Nelson Key Figure in Man- 
agement of Company Today; W. D. 
Owens Executive V.P. and Secretary 





The United States Casualty Co., one 
of the best known companies in the 
casualty-surety field, observed its fiftieth 
anniversary in business on May 2. Be- 
cause of the war there was no special 
celebration or fanfare, but many agents 
and broker friends of the company are 
giving recognition to this significant 
milestone as well as to the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Edson S. Lott’s connection 
with the company. Today at eighty-eight 
years old Mr. Lott still holds the posi- 
tion of chairman of the board of trus- 
tees. J. Arthur Nelson, president of the 
company as well as of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty, is also in the spotlight 
as he also has given more than fifty 
years’ service to the insurance business. 

Other key officers of the United States 
Casualty include Walter D. Owens, vice 
president and secretary; W. Wallace 
Moorhead, agency vice president; Clar- 
ence A. Borst, metropolitan New York 
vice president; William Butler, vice 
president and general counsel; E. E. 
surke, treasurer. Also Vice Presidents 
I. H. Strickland, Boyd Nelson, George 
E. Day, J. D. Mahon and Edgar F. 
Dobson. 


$300,000 Capital, $150,000 Surplus at Start 

Edson S. Lott as assistant secretary 
was one of the organizers of the com- 
pany and he is now the sole survivor of 
the original officers and directors. The 
company was organized on May 2, 1895 
with a capital of $300,000, surplus of 
$150,000, assets of $450,000. Its original 
board of trustees included ex-Cabinet 
members, ex-Governors, the ex-Mayor 
of New York City, bank presidents, city 
and state officials and last, but not least, 
John F. Dryden, famed president of The 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
The board, in fact, was regarded as one 
of the most outstanding of its day. First 
president was Benjamin F. Tracy, who 
had been Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

At the end of 1895 the report of the 
company to the New York Insurance 
Department showed capital of $300,000; 
premium reserve of $135,256; surplus 
to policyholders of $350,692, and admit- 
ted assets of $526,340. In sharp ‘contrast 
with these initial figures and indicative 
of the company’s strong position today, 
the December 31, 1944 report of the 
United States Casualty to the Insurance 
Department of New York shows capital 
ot $1,000,000; premium reserve of $3,334,- 
524; surplus to policyholders of $5,000,- 
000, and admitted assets of $17,416,454. 
Earned premium volume in 1944 was 
$8,063,703 and operating profit was $589,- 
384. The year 1944 was a record one in 
all respects. 

Loyalty to American Agency System 

Throughout its career the United 
States Casualty has been an agency 
company, maintaining a high degree of 
loyalty to the American Agency Sys- 
tem, This principle was laid down by 
I:dson S. Lott, who personally appointed 
many of the original agents. The com- 
pany now has an agency force of 650 
nationwide, exclusive of four branch of- 
ices and six service offices. Officials of 
‘the United States Casualty paid tribute 
to these field representatives this week 
in following words well expressed by 
( hairman Lott: 

“Our success has been largely due to 
the character ef our splendid agency 
force? They aréia very active, highly 
intelligent sand extremely loyal group. 
We are proud of thefi and we are 
thankful for this opportunity to say 
what we think of them. Long tay they 
live and always may they prosper.’ 

J. Arthur Nelson Key Man in Picture 

Since 1932 the United States Casu- 
alty has been affiliated with the New 
Amsterdam Casualty and the tieup has 





DEFER BROAD POWER ACTION 

According to J. Dewey Dorsett, \gen- 
eral manager, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, the association 
will take no action at this time for or 
against legislation to extend the charter 
powers of companies. The executive 
committee has instructed the committee 
on multiple writing powers to give fur- 
ther study to the recommendation of the 
multiple line underwriting committee of 
which President John A. Diemand of 
the Insurance Co. of North America is 
head, and report back to the executive 
committee. 





been mutually beneficial to both organi- 
zations, especially from the standpoint 
of economies of management. J. Arthur 
Nelson, president of the New Amster- 
dam, was the key figure in the affilia- 
tion arrangement and he first selected 
Norman R. Moray to run the United 
States Casualty, and Walter D. Owens, 
then Southern branch manager at Char- 
lotte, N. C., was called in to be Mr. 
Moray’s right hand man. Upon Mr. 
Moray’s death in 1940, Mr. Owens, then 
vice president, took over at Mr. Nelson’s 
direction and he has done a fine admin- 
istrative job ever since. 

President Nelson has served the casu- 
alty-surety business with distinction 
since 1902. He is a past president of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives and of the International As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. He has been the president of 
New Amsterdam Casualty since 1914 and 
one of the monuments to his name is 
the skyscraper building owned by that 
company at 60 John Street, the heart 
of New York’s insurance district. 

Mr. Nelson started his insurance ca- 
reer in 1893 as a stenographer for the 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Baltimore, and 
by 1899 had advanced to assistant sec- 
retary of that company. Later he held 
the same post in the Fidelity Fire of 
Baltimore and, although then only 
twenty-five years old, he initiated a 
merger plan of that company with the 
Firemen’s which was approved by the 
management. His last connection in fire 
insurance was with the United Fire 
of Baltimore. 

Mr. Nelson’s first casualty insurance 
post was with the Fidelity & Deposit 
in 1902 as a special agent. After five 
years he was made a vice president, but 
did not stay long with the F. & D., his 
aim being to have his own company. 
This ambition was realized when he 
obtained control of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty, then fifteen years old. Under 
his leadership steady progress has been 
made, and the company together with 
the United States Casualty, rank today 
among the strongest of stock casualty- 
surety carriers. 

Owens Started in Jacksonville 

Walter D. Owens started his insur- 
ance career in 1921 in Jacksonville, Fla., 
his native city, as a claim adjuster with 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety at a small 
salary. Thereafter he served as South- 
ern manager of the Home Indemnity at 
Charlotte and then as Southern mana- 
ger of the United States Casualty in 
that city. One of his friends there is 
Walter Lambeth, now vice president of 
Charlotte’s American Trust Co., which 
has represented the United States Casu- 
alty as general agents for many years. 

Assigned to the home office in 1933 as 
assistant to the president, Mr. Owens 
was elected vice president in 1935. His 
promotion to executive vice president 
and secretary, well deserved, came in 
1936. Mr. Owens is also on ‘the board 
of trustees of the United States Casualty. 

Board Chairman Edson S. Lott, known 
to many as “Uncle Edson,” has demon- 
strated leadership, initiative and pioneer- 
ing qualities throughout his career. From 
assistant secretary in 1895 he was ad- 
vanced to secretary in 1897, general man- 
ager in 1901, and was elected president 
in 1908 succeeding W. F. Moore. 

A leader in a score of activities, Mr. 
Lott contributed of his time and effort 
to advance movements that were for 
the good of the business. Among other 
(Turn back to Page 8) 


Connolly an Ass’t Manager 
Of Mass. Bonding in N. Y. 


ARTHUR F. CONNOLLY 


Arthur F. Connolly, who has resigned 
from the Globe Indemnity to join the 
Massachusetts Bonding, has been appoint- 
ed an assistant manager in the New York 
office of the latter company. His appoint- 
ment to this post rounds out the executive 
staff of the Massachusetts Bonding in New 
York which now consists of Wallace J. 
her nad as vice president and manager ; 

O. Beattie, assistant manager in charge 
pe fidelity and surety department; H. S. 
Young and Arthur F. Connolly assistant 
managers in the casualty department. 

Mr. Connolly has had twenty-three years’ 
experience in the casualty insurance end of 
the business, serving all this time in 
Greater New York and principally with 
Globe Indemnity, which company he first 
joined in 1921. He has always served in 
an underwriting capacity and thoroughly 
knows the New York market. Successive- 
ly in the Globe he was assistant super- 
intendent of the liability department, as- 
sistant manager of the casualty depart- 
ment in the New York offices and then, 
in 1938, promoted to head that department 
when W., J. Thompson was made vice 
president. He held the title of resident 
secretary of the New York offices when 
he resigned from the Globe to join the 
Massachusetts Bonding. 

Mr. Connolly served a term as secretary 
of the Casualty Managers Association of 
New York in 1942 when W. J. Thompson 
was chairman of that organization. He 
is a veteran of World War I, having left 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, NF. 
to join the Army. 


HARVEY IS VICE PRESIDENT 





Heads Southwestern Department of Na- 
tional Surety and Affiliate; Boswell 
Named His Associate 


At the annual meetings of the boards 
of directors of National Surety Corp., 
and National Surety Marine Insurance 
Corp., Rufus W. Harvey, Jr., of Dallas, 
Tex., was elected a vice president of both 
corporations in charge of the South- 
western Department. 

In announcing the election of Mr. Har- 
vey, Vincent Cullen, president, also an- 
nounced that the Southwestern Depart- 
ment will embrace the states of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi and ‘Louisiana. Supervision of the 
corporation’s offices in New Orleans, 
Oklahoma City, Memphis and Houston 
will continue under the managers now 
in charge. 

National Surety has recently started 
to write casualty business in the South- 
western Department. Mr. Harvey will 
have general supervision of the corpora- 
tion’s business in this territory. He will 
have associated with him in the casualty 
department, David Boswell who has had 
a long experience in the casualty busi- 
ness in Texas. 





McKell Elected Director 

William E. McKell, vice president of 
American Surety and president of New 
York Casualty, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, representing insurance. One 
of the leading figures in the stock com- 
pany casualty-surety executive ranks, 
Mr. McKell has served as president, 
chairman and director of the New York 
Board of Trade, as well as being promi- 
nent in the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives and other organiza- 
tions. 


FITZGERALD NAMED MANAGER 





Succeeds Connolly as Casualty Depart- 
ment Head of Globe Indemnity’s 
New York City Office 

Walter T. Fitzgerald, assistant man- 
ager of the casualty department for the 
New York City offices of the Globe In- 
demnity Co., has taken over new respon- 
sibilities as manager of that department. 
He succeeds Arthur F. Connolly, who 
had resigned after supervising the activ- 
ities of the department since 1936. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has ,been connected 
with the Globe since 1931, when he 
joined the development department as 
assistant manager. Prior to that date 
he had been associated with downtown 
borough agents of the Globe. In 1932 
he was made superintendent of the de- 
velopment department, and four years 
later was elevated to the post of assist- 
ant manager of the casualty department. 


ELMER J. HOPPER CAREER 





Late New York Agency Executive 
Nearly 46 Years in N. Y. Field; Highly 
Esteemed; Active in Civic ‘Affairs 
The death of Elmer J. Hopper, presi- 

dent of Elmer J. Hopper, Inc, New 

York agency, last week after a prolonged 

illness removed one of the leading 

figures from the agency ranks of the 
metropolitan area. Highly esteemed 
both by his companies and his competi- 
tors, Mr. Hopper had been in the insur- 
ance business for nearly forty-six years, 
starting as a clerk in 1899 with the old 

Union Casualty & Surety Co. of St. 

Louis. At his death he was 62 years old. 

Funeral services, largely attended by 

New York insurance leaders in the 

agency and company ranks, were held 

last Friday afternoon at his home in 

Ridgewood, N. J. Internment was at Val- 

leau Cemetery, Ridgewood. 

Mr. Hopper came to New York in 
1904 to become resident manager of A. 
& H. lines in the New York branch of 
the St. Louis company. The same year 
it was liquidated and he joined the Cas- 
ualty Co. of America as assistant mana- 
ger of its A. & H. department. His next 
post was in 1905 with the agency of 
Cloud & Long, New York general agents 
of the American Fidelity of Vermont. 
When that company entered the branch 
office field in 1910, Mr. Hopper became 
resident vice president. In 1913 he 
cpened his own agency when the Ameri- 
can Fidelity withdrew from New York. 
His office has flourished ever since under 
his leadership. 

Throughout his career Mr. Hopper was 
active in local insurance affairs and 
civicly in Ridgewood, N. J. He served 
on the executive committee of the Local 
Agents Association of the City of New 
York, Inc.; was vice president and di- 
rector of the North Jersey Trust Co. of 
Ridgewood; in his second year as presi- 
dent of the Forest Lake Club, Pike 
County, Pa., and on the building com- 
mittee of a new hospital being erected 
in Ridgewood. 

The Local Agents’ Association is pre- 
paring an appropriate resolution in his 
memory. 

CONSIDER COMMISSION RAISE - 

The Conference on Acquisition and 
Field Supervision Cost for Casualty In- 
surance will hold a meeting in New 
York City Thursday, May 10, to con- 
sider increasing the top commission on 
broad form money and securities policies 
50%, to bring it in line with that being 
paid in other states. 
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Secret Service Chief 
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J. WILSON 


Frank John Wilson, chief of the 
United States Secret Service, Treasury 
Department, was an insurance and real 
estate broker in Buffalo, N. Y., in his 
early days. In the intervening years the 
life of this great investigator for the 
United States Government has been 
packed with human interest drama. For 
four years he conducted the investiga- 
tion in Chicago of the lives and incomes 
of the largest and most powerful of the 
gangs of criminals operating in the 
United States, the notorious Al Capone 
mobsters, who were finally landed in 
prison after defying all other law en- 
forcement authorities; and some years 
later he and two associates developed 
and effected the investigative procedure 
which eventually led to conviction and 
execution of Bruno Hauptmann as kid- 
napper of the Lindbergh baby. 

The Secret Service is one of the most 
important and valuable divisions of the 
Government. In addition to the large 
executive organization in Washington 
there are fifty offices maintained by it 
in continental United States. It has the 
country divided into fifteen districts, 
with supervising agents in each one of 
these districts. James J. Maloney is as- 
sistant chief, having about a year and 
a half ago replaced Joseph E. Murphy 
who had been in the service for forty- 
five years and assistant chief for twenty- 
five years. Laurence E. Albert is as- 
sistant to the chief, and Harry E. Neal 
is executive aide to the chief. Super- 
vising agent in charge of New York 
State, half of New Jersey, and Puerto 
Rico is John J. McGrath; headquarters, 
253 Broadway, New York City. 

Early Insurance Experience 

Frank J. Wilson was a Buffalo boy 
who attended the Buffalo Business In- 
stitute and University of Buffalo, and 
then went to work for Park, Hall & 
Co., fire insurance and real estate. Then 
he got a job with Wood Hall & Ca. 
after which he went with Guerney, 
Overturf & Becker, the latter at the 
time being the largest real estate office 
in Buffalo and also doing an insurance 
agency business. He began his insurance 
and real estate duties as a clerk, became 
a stenographer and then a salesman of 
insurance and real estate. He had _ be- 
come interested in the fact that New 
York State had passed a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and, knowing some- 
thing about insurance, he took a Civil 
Service examination for a post of in- 
spector for the old Employes Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

In the meantime, World War I came 
along and he enlisted as a private and 
was detailed to Fort Niagara. After be- 
ing in the Army for two months he was 
recommended for a commission; took 
a physical examination and was dis- 





The United States Seeret Service 


Chief of This Great Organization of U.S. Treasury Is Frank J. 


Wilson, Former Insurance Agent: Functions of Secret Service; 
’ : ) ) 


Biographies of Chief and His Executive Assistants 


charged because something was found 
the matter with his eyesight. It was a 
great shock to Wilson. He and a friend, 
who had also been discharged from the 
Army, then went to Canada and tried 
to enter the Army there, but did not 
succeed, 

Returning to Buffalo he went into 
insurance and real estate with his own 
agency, believing that would be his 
future career, but he received a letter 
from the Civil Service Commission ask- 
ing if he wanted a position with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of this state, head of which was John 
Mitchell, who was an outstanding coal 
mine union official and warm friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt. He accepted the 
offer and became a claim adjuster in 
New York City for the commission. 
Later, he was transferred to the United 
States Food Administration, headed by 
Herbert C. Hoover, and became chief 
investigator for New York State. 

Transferred to Treasury in 1920 

3y this time Wilson decided to make 
investigation work his career. He found 
that he had the right complex for the 
work, liked his duties and found it much 
more interesting than selling insurance 
and real estate. In 1919 he became 
manager of surplus Army food sales at 
3uffalo, and member of the Fair Price 
Commission, Department of Justice. He 
was transferred to the United States 
Treasury in 1920, first as an agent, and 
then as agent in charge of the Intelli- 
gence Unit of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. In that capacity he traveled ex- 
tensively. At various times he worked 
in or was in charge of the St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cleveland, New Orleans, Buf- 
falo, San Francisco, New York, Miami, 
Los Angeles, Washington and Baltimore 


By CLargeNce AXMAN 


offices. Chief function of Mr. Wilson 
was investigation of fraudulent income 
tax revenue and evasion of income taxes. 

Just before going to Baltimore, Mr. 
Wilson had married, and his superior 
told him: “We will transfer you to the 
Baltimore office. You have done your 
share of traveling—twenty years of it. 
You may want to settle down and enjoy 
your newly-married life in one locality.” 
Wilson thought the idea was a good one; 
he and his bride got a comfortable home 
and began working on a garden. 

The routine life in Baltimore did not 
last long. The Government had decided 
to get the goods on Capone and his gang 
as income tax dodgers, Although Capone 
bad an income, which later was checked 
as high as $500,000 a year, he had not 
filed an income tax return. So Wilson 
was moved out to Chicago and for four 
years directed the investigation which 
finally resulted in conviction of Capone 
and his fellow racketeers. There he and 
the other agents of the Treasury De- 
partment worked in close association 
with the Chicago Crime Commission 
which civic-minded citizens had organ- 
ized to meet the Capone gang’s defiance 
of law and order. 

Arrest, Conviction and Execution of 

Hauptmann 

As soon as the Capone situation was 
cleared up law enforcement officers were 
faced by another cause celebre—the kid- 
napping and death of Col. Lindbergh’s 
baby. The Treasury Department was 
asked by Col. Lindbergh and_ Col. 
Schwartzkopf of the New Jersey state 
police to help out in that case. As a 
result the Secretary of the Treasury 
delegated Chief Elmer L. Irey of the 
Intelligence Unit and Agents Arthur P. 
Madden and Frank Wilson to cooperate 


e ad 


on the investigation. When the case 


reached a point where the kidnapper 
demanded a ransom of $70,000 for the 
baby, hiding the fact that it was dead, 
some of the prosecuting and investigat- 
ing officers were opposed to meeting 
this ransom demand, but Wilson and his 
associates from the Treasury Depart- 
ment thought the money should be paid, 
and their advice was followed in rela- 
tion to the preparation of the money 
and the payment of it to the kidnapper. 


Dr. (“Jafsie’) Condon of the Bronx, 


who acted as intermediary and who paid 
the money in St. Raymond’s Cemetery, 
had been instructed in a letter from the 
kidnapper that the money should be in 
$50, $20, $10 and $5 bills and to use old 
money on which the serial numbers 
would not be consecutive or in sequence. 
It was the idea of the Treasury men to 
have all notes fully identified so that they 
could be used in evidence at a later date. 

Wilson went to the bank of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., where the money was 
made up and supervised the scheduling 
of the ransom payment by marking 
down a record of the series and the 
serial numbers of each one of those 
notes. After three years of unsuccessful 
efforts by police in running out thou- 
sands of other leads in the case, Haupt- 
mann presented one of these $10 bills to 
a gasoline station and this resulted in 
his arrest the next day. The serial num- 
ber on that bill was found by the teller 
in the bank where it was deposited to be 
identical with a number appearing on a 
list circulated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to all banks after the ransom was 
paid. At the trial of Hauptmann at 
Flemington, N. J., Wilson testified and 
produced the original scheule of the ser- 
ial numbers of the ransom bills, which 
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schedule was introduced and accepted by 


the court as evidence against Haupt- 
mann. This evidence definitely estab- 
lished that the $10 bill used by Haupt- 


mann at the gas station and about 
$20,000 found in Hauptmann’s posses- 
sion after the arrest were the identical 
bills given to Hauptmann by Dr. Condon 
at St. Raymond’s Cemetery in the 
Bronx, 

Chief W. H. Moran retired as head of 
the Secret Service in 1936 and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Wilson. The initial chief 
of the Secret Service was William P. 
Wood, who continued in office until 
1869. Probably the three former heads 
of the Service best known to the public 
were William P. Hazen, who served 
from 1894 to 1898; William J. Flynn, who 
served in the 1912-1917 period; and Wil- 
liam H. Moran, his successor, who had 
been with the Service for fifty-five 
years, starting as an office boy and 
working his way to the top, retiring in 
1936 at the age of 73. 

Most Americans have only a vague 
idea of the functions of the Secret Serv- 
ice. They know it guards the President 
of the United States and they also think 
a considerable part of its activities has 
to do with the prevention of counter- 
feiting. It has little conception of the 
tremendous responsibilities of the Serv- 
ice, especially what they are in a period 
of World War. Nor do they know that 
in some respects this responsibility will 
grow after the war, as part of the func- 
tions of the Secret Service is to protect 
the Treasury Department against certain 
frauds and irregularities. These frauds 
and irregularities largely grow out of 
the robbery, forgery and misuse of Gov- 
ernment checks. For the fiscal year 1944, 
the Government sent out some 300,000,000 
checks, of which 169,479,692 went to in- 
dividuals. Checks of the War and Navy 
Departments for allotments and allow- 
ances were more than 65,000.000 in num- 
ber. Social Security checks were more 
than 9,533,000. Veterans received 11,- 
592,272 checks. A table in this article 
gives the itemization of the number of 
checks paid to individuals during the 
fiscal year 1944 by the government. 

Functions of U. S. Secret Service 

The United States Secret Service, one 
of, the oldest and most highly regarded 
investigating agencies in the United 
States Government, was established in 
1865, its principal function at the time 
being to suppress counterfeiting. The 
country was flooded at the time with 
spurious money and no organization had 
been set up to counteract this situation. 
For many years the various Government 
departments did not have investigative 
units (except the Post Office Depart- 
ment which has always had its own in- 
spectors). 


It was the custom of these Depart- 


Summaries of the 


careers of Chief [rank J. 


stants 


Secret Service, 


Wilson, 


Treasury Department, together with career of John J. McGrath, supervising 
agent of New York and northern New Jersey district, follow: 


James J. Maloney 
Maloney, assistant chief of 
the Secret Service, is a veteran of the 
First World War, having served in 
France for fifteen months with the famed 
Lafayette Escadrille. Shortly after the 
war he became a member of the police 
department in his home town of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. In 1923, after three years 
on the Binghamton force he joined the 
New York State Police and for 6% years 
took part in many important criminal 
investigations throughout the southern 
tier of New York State. 

He entered the Secret Service in 1930 
and was assigned to the Detroit district 
for five years. Counterfeiters were es- 
pecially active during that period, and 
Mr. Maloney had plenty of first-hand 
experience in tracking them down. Sub- 
sequently, he became agent in charge of 
the Secret Service offices in Syracuse 
and Buffalo, and in 1937 was appointed 
by Chief Wilson as supervising agent at 
Newark, N. . year later he was 
selected to head the New York district, 
one of the most important posts in the 
Secret Service organization. In Septem- 
ber, 1943, he succeeded Joseph E. Mur- 
phy, retiring assistant chief. 

Mr. Maloney aids Chief Wilson in the 
general administration of the Secret 
Service, especially with reference to the 
protection of the President and members 
of his family, as well as many other im- 
portant personages who come under the 
protection of the Service from time to 


time. 
Laurence E. Albert 


Laurence E. Albert, assistant to the 
chief, is 48. Born in South Dakota he 
grew up in the State of Washington and 
it was from that state that he entered 
the Army in World War I. After service 
overseas in the Rainbow Division, he re- 


James J. 


‘turned to Spokane and engaged in varied 


occupations until 1926 when he became 
a deputy sheriff. 

Mr. Albert organized Spokane Coun- 
ty’s first Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication and Investigation and was instru- 
mental in solving several involved homi- 
cide cases, once winning second place in 
a national contest offering an award for 
the best detective work of the year. On 
July 1, 1929, Sheriff Floyd Brower and 
Mr. Albert were called to a neighboring 
county to assist in apprehending a mur- 
derer who had holed up in a log cabin 
and successfully withstood a large posse 
all night. Brower and Albert got him in 
twenty minutes, but he was killed in the 
gun battle which ensued. For this the 
two sheriffs were awarded medals by the 
Northwest Association of Sheriffs and 
Police. 

Albert Secret Service 
through Civil Service examination on 
April 6, 1934, and, after three years in 
the Denver office, was transferred to 
Washington. He was appointed assistant 
to the chief on July 1, 1942, 


entered the 


Harry E. Neal 

Harry E. Neal, executive aide to Chief 
Wilson, is 38 A _ native of Pittsfield, 
Mass., he began his career there in 
1924 as a stenographer for the General 
Electric Co. In 1925 he accepted a Civil 
Service appointment to the Post Office 
Department in Washington, and a year 
later transferred to the Secret Service. 
For fourteen years he was assigned to 
the New York District and served as 
assistant to the supervising agent there 
from 1930 until 1939 when he moved to 
Washington in his present capacity. 

Mr. Neal supervised the removal from 
the Library of Congress of the original 
Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution, the Articles of Confederation, the 
Gutenberg Bible and other priceless doc- 
uments in 1941, when they were trans- 
ported under Secret Service protection 
to the U. S. Bullion Depository at Fort 


Knox, Kentucky. 
John J. McGrath 
John J. McGrath, supervising agent of 
district embracing New York State, 


northern New Jersey, and Puerto Rico, 
is a native of Boston. He was appointed, 
through Civil Service there, to the Rail- 
way Mail Service in June, 1914. In No- 
vember, 1917, he transferred to the U.S 
Secret Service at Boston, his post of ae 
until April, 1936, at which time he was 
appointed agent in charge of the Dallas 
office. In February, 1938, he was ap- 
pointed agent in charge of Cleveland 


office 

In July, 1938, he was named to head a 
group of fifteen picked agents ,chosen 
from all parts of the country for the 


purpose of concentrating on major coun- 
terfeiting cases. This Special Detail, so- 
called, was available to all districts in the 
United States when conditions in such 
districts required agents who specialized 
in this type of investigation. Because of 
the successful results of the work of this 
detail it was disbanded August, 1942, 
and Mr. McGrath was named supervising 
agent of the Fifth District (comprising 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina and District of Columbia). With 
the appointment of James J. Maloney as 
assistant chief, Agent McGrath returned 
to New York City as supervising agent 
in October, 1943. 

Mr. McGrath headed the group of 
agents who, in the Spring of 1942, broke 
up a gang of = counterfeiters making 
25-cent War Savings Stamps. None of 
these stamps reached circulation, and, 
within seven weeks after the inception 
of the investigation, six men were ar- 
rested, including two expert engravers, 
one expert printer, and three associates. 
With their arrest, more than 200,000 
stamps, with a representative value of 
over $50,000, printing presses, paper, 
chemicals, etc., were seized. Five of these 
men received sentences of ten years’ im- 
prisonment, and the sixth received a 
sentence of eight years. 





ments to delegate many major criminal 
investigations to the U. S. Secret Serv- 
ice. Some of the crimes against the Gov- 
ernment were of tremendous magnitude, 
such as the land fraud cases and the 
Louisiana lottery. The work of investi- 
gating various crimes against the Gov- 
ernment, other than those in which the 
Post Office Department was interested, 
grew so heavy and covered such a wide 
scope, that it became too big for any 
single investigative agency, and so in 
1908 Congress passed legislation which 
provided for the investigations to be di- 
rectly handled by the various depart- 
ments. In recent years the chief duties 
of the Secret Service have been these: 
Protection of the President of the 
United States, his family and the 





President-elect; guarding certain 
distinguished visitors to the U. S.; 
policing of the White House and its 
grounds by the White House uni- 
formed police, a unit of the Secret 
Service; 

Suppressing of counterfeiting and 
alteration of all paper money, coins, 
bonds, stamps and other obligations 
of the U. S. and other governments ; 

Suppression of the counterfeiting, 
forgery, alteration and fraudulent 
negotiation of U. S. _ Treasury 
checks; and enforcement of certain 
other laws relating to the Treasury 
Department, as provided by the Con- 
gress of the U. S.; 

Protection of the Treasury Build- 
ing, Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, and other Treasury Buildings in 





Washington, D. C., and safeguarding 

money and securities produced by 

the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. 

At this 
that counterfeiting, once a major crime 
against the Government, has during the 
last few years dwindled until during last 
year only about $25,000 in 
money was circulated; in 


point it should be disclosed 


spurious 
brief, the 
losses to the public through the passing 


of counterfeit bills by professional 


passers have almost dropped into the 
role of being merely a nuisance. 

Protection of President and Others 

Legislation by Congress providing 
continuous protection of the President 
of the United States as one of the func- 
tions of the Secret Service was passed 
in 1906. It was about time that such 
protection should have been made a con- 
tinuous Governmental activity as three 
Presidents of the United States had 
been assassinated within a period of 
forty years. 

Chief Wilson will not divulge the 
number of agents or the details of 
methods used in protection extended by 
the Secret Service. “All we care to 
say,” he tells reporters in response to 
inquiry, “is that to the very best of our 
ability we protect the President and 
members of his family.” Guarding the 
President in this World War is a larger 
job than ever. While Woodrow Wilson 
twice went to Europe, the late President 
Roosevelt made a number of journeys 
outside of the country, attending confer- 
ences at Quebec, in French North 
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agency + Number of Checks Paid 
+ (Piscal Year 1944) 
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+ Monthly Average ; Sent-~moatnly 
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Home Omers’ Loan 101,268 4,700 
Nar Lepartaent 
(Allotaent & Allowance) 65,871,785 5,489,345 
Navy Departasnt 
(Allotment & Allowance) 16,091,666 1,390, 9% 
Post Office 7,000,756 320, Han 
Social Seourtty 9,593,505 19, nt 
Railroad Retirement 2,080,214 173,91 
Veterans 41, 592,272 906,023 
Agriqulture Adjustamt 
Administration 6,542,998 Tm, 7 
Civil Service Retirement 926,042 77,100 
‘Income Tax Refunds 16, 500,000 47,09 
“Bond Redemption 29,033,106 2,209,713 
169,479,692 9,003,2dy 2,228,368 





* Income Tax Refunis and Bond Redemption Checks 
classified under the “Semi-aonthly average* 
le 





Africa, in Cairo, at Yalta in the Crimea; 
and visited most of the countries in 
South America. 

-The_ responsibilitiy of the United 
States for safety of foreign visitors is 
a particularly heavy one and the Secret 
Service is frequently called upon to aid 
in their protection. During the period 
of the first World War and for a time 
after its conclusion many of the most 
distinguished Europeans who had either 
been fighters in the war or were promi- 
nent in the Versailles Conference, visited 
the White House and various parts of 
the country. They included Marshal 
Foch, who traveled in this country for 
months (accompanied during part of the 
trip by Colonel D’Olier, president of The 
Prudential, by the way;) Viviani and 
numerous British leaders. During the 
present war there have been a number 
of European royalties who have spent 
some time here, including Queen Wil- 
helmina of Holland; her daughter, the 
Princess Juliana and the latter’s three 
daughters. Juliana and her daughters 
spent some weeks last summer at 
Chatham Bar Hotel, Cape Cod. Princess 
Martha and other members of the Nor- 
wegian royal household are now in this 
country and have been for some time. 
One of the most important visitors last 
year was Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
When she was speaking in Madison 

‘(Continued on Page 30) 
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Hospital Expense on 
Over-age Risks 60-80 


OFFERED BY CONT’L CASUALTY 


Disability and Intermediate Divisions 
of Chicago Company Broaden A. & H. 
Coverage for Men and Women 


Marking a new milestone in its coun- 
try-wide A. & H. facilities, Continental 
Casualty of Chicago this week inaug- 
urated the writing of over-age hospitali- 
vation and miscellaneous expense indem- 
nity for men and women from 60 to 80 


r ] r : 





H. J. Couture 


Armand Sommer 


years old, representing a 20-year exten- 
sion of the company’s limits for hos- 
pitalization coverage 

Two A, & H. divisions of the Con- 
tinental will simultaneously put this ex- 
pansion of benefits on the ae ac- 
cording to Vice President J. M. Smith, 
executive head of the company’s accident 
and health department. Both the dis- 
ability and intermediate divisions will 
provide the new _ protection, but in 
slightly different ways. 

Senior Hospital Indemnity Policy 

The disability division, of which H. J. 
Couture is acting superintendent of 
agents, has introduced an entirely new 
Senior Hospital Indemnity Policy which 
is original and exclusive with Continen- 
tal. Says Mr. Couture: “It is an all-in- 
one contract providing full benefits for 
as long as thirty days, with no riders 
of any kind to complicate the cost or 
coverage. ‘America’s No, 1 Hospital Ex- 
pense Plan,’ sold exclusively by the Con- 
tinental, is thus broadened to include 
men and women from ages 60 to 80. The 
‘Senior’ policy gives the assured his 
choice of hospital indemnity at the rate 
of $3, $4 or $5 per day for room and 
board, plus as much as four times the 
daily indemnity for miscellaneous hos- 
pital expense. Benefits up to $170 are 
payable for each disability, and the 
policy is unlimited as to the number of 
accidents and sicknesses covered during 
the first year or any year thereafter.” 

Age Extension Rider Up to Age 74 

The intermediate division, of 
Armand Sommer is manager and super- 
intendent of agents, has extended its 
hospital expense protection for men and 
women to age 74 inclusive by attaching 


which 


an age extension rider to its standard 
hospital policies. Under this plan, eli- 
gible prospects are able to purchase up 


to $10 a day for room, board and mis- 
cellaneous hospital expenses, plus bene- 
fits up to $1,000 for accidental loss of 
life, sight or dismemberment. The in- 
termediate division has had considerable 
experience in the over-age field as it has 
been writing income A. & H. protection 
for male risks up to age 70 for several 
vears. 

Vice President Smith describes these 
extensions of hospital expense coverage 
to risks from ages 60 to 80 as “another 
forward step by America’s No. 1 acci- 
dent and sickness insurance company,” 
and says: “The new protection meets 
the challenge of nation-wide demand 


for hospitalization benefits for men and 
women of advanced age, 


and evolved 


MURRAY TRUPIN’S LUNCHEON 


Thirty of His Brokers Told About Pre- 
ferred Accident’s 60th Anniversary Dis- 
ability Policy; Houghton, Jamison Talk 

Murray Trupin, president of The 
Trupin Agency, Inc., Bronx borough 
agents of the Preferred Accident, ten- 
dered a luncheon to thirty of his brok- 
ers last Wednesday. Mr. Trupin in 
greeting his guests stated that the lunch- 
eon had a twofold purpose, first, to ex- 
press his appreciation to them for their 
splendid co-operation during his first 
year as Bronx borough agent for the 
Preferred, and secondly, to acquaint his 
brokers with the Preferred’s new 60th 
Anniversary Disability contract. 

Present at the luncheon were repre- 
sentatives of many of the leading brok- 

erage houses uptown New York. Guests 
of honor were Henry E. Houghton, 
president, and Howard B. Morris, vice 
president of the Houghton Agency, Inc. 
metropolitan general agents of the Pre- 
ferred, and Herbert W. Jamison, assist- 
ant secretary of the same company. 

Mr. Trupin spoke appreciatively of the 
support which had been given him by 
his brokers during the past year and 
asked for their cooperation by putting on 
a drive for applications in connection with 
the Preferred’s new disability contract. 
Judging from the questions they asked 
about this policy and their interest in its 
sales features, the brokers will do well 
in pushing it. 

Mr. Jamison in discussing the new 
policy said that he considered it to be 
the first disability contract in schedule 
form to be approved by the New York 
Insurance Department. It is designed to 
provide tailor-made coverage suited to 
the needs of the brokers’ clients. Fur- 
thermore, the policy contains the entire 
contract of insurance, the basic coverage 
being the monthly indemnity for total 
disability. All other indemnities are op- 
tional and may be purchased as required. 
He pointed out that the contract has 
seven points of superiority over other 
contracts presently on the market. He 
talked at some length on the market for 

& H. insurance and asserted that it 
is one of the fastest growing of cas- 
ualty lines. 

A sales kit containing all information 
and literature was distributed at the 
juncheon as an aid to the brokers ,in the 
sale of this new contract. 


10TH ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON 
Gruber & Lynch er Men Dined on 
Milestone as Borough Agents, 
National Casualty in New York 
Gruber & Lynch, New York agency at 
111 John Street, observed its tenth an- 
niversary as borough agents of the Na- 
tional Casualty Co. for casualty-surety 
lines on April 25. On that day, Harry 
A. Gruber and John A. Lynch, key men 
of the agency, were given a luncheon at 





the Drug & Chemical Club by Eastern 
department executives of the Conti- 
nental-National Casualty Cos. ~ Among 


those present were Norman Hoag, home 
office vice president; Harlow G. Brown 
and Floyd N .Dull, vice presidents in 
New York; Ed. L. Boyden, chief under- 
writer of casualty lines; David A. De- 
Long, Eastern superintendent of agents, 
Continental Assurance, and A. J. Smith, 
head of Zweig, Smith & Co., Inc., who 
represent Continental Casualty as bor- 
ough agents. 

Gruber & Lynch in keeping with its 
tenth anniversary has recently moved 
to new and larger quarters in the 111 
John Street, New York building. 
from an extensive survey, involving care- 
ful research and actuarial study. Con- 
tinental’s survey revealed that there are 
12% million people in the United States 
between the ages of 60 and 80, a large 
percentage of whom are in good health, 
eager and able to buy this new protec- 
tion.’ 
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TWIN CITY A. & H. CONGRESS 
Sholl, Skoglund, Clement, Gordon and 


Houston on Program for Minne- 
apolis Meeting May 12 

The second annual accident and health 
congress to be sponsored by the Twin 
City Accident & Health Club will. be 
held at the Hotel Madison, Minneapolis, 
May 12, with Harvey E. Thompson, 
president of the club, presiding, and C. 
J. Eliason, Monarch Life, serving as 
general chairman. The program follows: 

“History of Accident & Health Insur- 
ance,” Paul Clement, secretary and gen- 
eral manager, Minnesota Commercial 
Men’s Association. 

“Insurance and Legislation in Minne- 
sota,” H. P. Skoglund, president of the 
North American Life & Casualty and 
president of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference. 

“Things to Come,” Harold R. Gordon, 
managing director, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference. 

“Personal Security for the Agent and 
His Family Through Accident and 
Health and Life Sales,” Marion Houston, 
general agent, Nivea sg National In- 
surance Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

“Why a National Association,” by C. 
A. Sholl, president, Globe Casualty Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and president, Nations ul 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters who will be speaker at the 
luncheon. 

Round table discussion of accident and 
health problems by Archie A. Altermatt, 
Monarch Life, chairman; Bert Odell, 
North American Life & Casualty; V. E. 
McCollum, Massachusetts Protective As- 
sociation; James A. Robb, Mutual Bene- 
fit of Omaha; Adam Brown, Great 
Northern Life; Martin Imm, St. Paul 
Hospital & Life; A. Herbert Nelson, 
Business Men’s Assurance; Larry Lin- 
der, Washington National, and E. Le- 
Clair, North American Life & Casualty. 


C. G. Hallowell 


(Continued from Page 24) 





move toward co-operative 
effort in supporting their agents, particu- 
larly through the national, state and local 
associations, in doing the best possible 
job.” 

Declaring that centralized and co-ordi- 
nated planning and advertising and sales 
promotion on a wide scale are essential, 
Mr. Hallowell said: “The insurance in- 
dustry, or the great part of it which 
supports the open market principle, has 
never had a better opportunity than it 
has now to recover a great market which 
was all but lost to it.” 


Puts Agents on Mettle 


He said agents will have to improve 
their sales methods and reach out for 
wider markets because the banks will 
expect tangible and substantial results 
in business brought directly to them by 
the agents and he predicted that opera- 
tion of this tested plan will do more to 
put agents on their mettle than anything 
that has come up in a good many years. 
He suggested that where an agent can- 
not, himself, cover his potential market, 
he should give consideration to employ- 
ing salesmen, notably returned service 
men, for this work. As to the cost ques- 
tion and related matters, he said: 

“Tt would appear that banks using the 
direct method in automobile financing 
should be able to undersell the finance 
companies. They are in a favorable posi- 
tion to get the preferred business and 
they are lending their own money, not 
borrowed funds. Attractive interest rates 
are now being announced by various 
banks, and there seems to be no ques- 
tion that the lush days of the finance 
companies are over. I do not, however, 
feel we should build up our hopes too 
much on the ability of the banks to sub- 
stantially undersell the finance com- 
panies. The big finance companies will 
be no ‘push-over.’ They will no doubt 
come out with attractive package plans 
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Circuit Court Has Not Yet 
Acted in Idaho Case Appeal 


The item appearing in The Eastern 
Underwriter of April 27, “Appeal Lost in 
Idaho Case,” was erroneous in stating 
that the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals had dismissed the appeal in the 
case of Ware vs. Travelers. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals Ninth Circuit, sitting 
at Seattle, Wash., heard arguments on 
the appeal April 11, but had not handed 
down a decision up to the time this 
paper went to press. The decision de- 
claring the Idaho countersignature law 
unconstitutional was that of the Federal 
District Court of Northern Idaho, on 
which judgment appeal to the Circuit 
Court was taken. 








American Casualty Financing 


Completed; Enters N. Y. State 


Latest casualty-surety company to 
enter New York State is the American 
Casualty of Reading whose progress in 
recent years under the leadership of 
Harold G. Evans, its president, has been 
outstanding. The company recently re- 
ceived its license from the New York 
Insurance Department to write all gen- 
eral classes of casualty-surety business. 

The American Casualty “made” the 
financial columns of the daily newspa- 
pers recently in connection with its offer 
of 100,000 additional shares of stock at 
$12.25 per share through an underwrit- 
ing group headed by Huff, Geyer & 
Hecht, insurance stock specialists of 
New York. This stock has now been 
sold and the additional funds received 
provide the company with capital of 


$2,000,000, surplus of $2,100,000 and a 
voluntary reserve of approximately 
$250,000. 





AMERICAN FIDELITY MOVE 

American Fidelity Co. of Montpelier, 
Vt., which writes casualty and bonding 
lines, will become a member of the New 
Hampshire Fire Group upon approval by 
Vermont authorities of charter ameni- 
ments to permit issuance of additional 


stock. Stockholders of the company 
have already approved these amend- 
ments. 





of various types and they will put plenty 
of sales drive behind these plans. 

“The advantages of dealing with local 
banks and local agents should be con- 
stantly emphasized and, while any saving 
in interest charge is of course a most 
potent factor, it should be made clear 
that this saving is not the sole reason 
for financing and insuring cars under 
the bank-and-agent plan.” 
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Our Fittieth Anniversary 


O* MAY 2, 1945 the United States Casualty Company observed its Fiftieth Anniversary, a 


milestone that is momentous in the career of any organization. 


It is fitting as we pause to recognize this event to pay tribute to the hundreds of United States 


Casualty agents and brokers in all parts of the country, many of whom have been many years with 


the Company. 


We join with the Honorable Edson S. Lott, Chairman of our Board, who has given fifty years 


of valiant service to the insurance industry, and to other executive officers of the Company, in saying 


to our many Agents and Broker friends: 


“Our success has been largely due to the character of our splendid field force. They are a very 


active, highly intelligent and extremely loyal group. We are proud of them and we are thankful for 


this opportunity to say what we think of them. Long may they live and always may they prosper.” 


60 John Street - - = -= 


UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Murphy Views Future 
Of Insurance in Nation 


FEATURED SPEAKER IN OHIO 
Cites War Services and Responsibility to 
Maintain Opportunity Through 
Private Enterprise 


Speaking on the subject, “Insurance in 
a Wartime Economy,” Ray Murphy, 
general counsel, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, told the fire 
and casualty insurance conference held 
at Ohio State University at Columbus, 
April 30, that one of the first responsi- 
bilities of the insurance industry is to 
bring home to every American the op- 
portunities which will be present in the 
postwar world through the private en- 
terprise system. He was the featured 
speaker at the banquet. 

Mr. Murphy expressed the belief that 
insurance has been a substantial part of 
the contribution that private enterprise 
in the United States has made to keep 
this nation and other nations free and 
that too little has been said about those 
accomplishments. 

Must Be Articulate 
fail to tell the wartime story of 
would be, I feel, a mistake,” 
judgment, insurance, 
like many other phases of private en- 
terprise, must become more articulate. 
The insurance industry is truly represen- 
tative of the system under which it op- 
erates, the American system of competi- 
tive enterprise, as distinguished from 
business operated by Government. And 
if the American people know of the 
magnificent contributions of our indus- 
try and every industry, to the cause of 
victory, then the American people are 
provided, as they should be, with unim- 
peachable testimony of the superiority of 
individual enterprise over collectivism.” 

Insurance, Mr. Murphy said, does not 
capture the imagination of the public 
as many other industries do; of itself 
it operates no railroads, digs no mines, 
constructs no Army bases. “Yet,” he 
said, “insurance in several of its phases 
is utterly essential to all of these. Gen- 
erally speaking, American entrepreneurs 
could not have ventured to build their 
tremendous peacetime industries without 
the essential protection of insurance. 
Those industries built at great financial 
risk in peacetime are now the industrial 
foundation of our Titanic war effort. In 
war as in peace insurance has protected 
those industries and the reby has done its 
full part in assuring ultimate, total vic- 
tory to American arms.” 

Among the specific contributions made 
by insurance to the war effort, Mr. 
Murphy listed the National Bureau of 
Industrial Protection set up by approxi- 
mately 500 casualty and fire companies 
in Washington through which thousands 
of reports of insurance safety engineers 
and inspectors have been transmitted to 
the FBI and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments; the intensified conservation of 
fire and casualty organizations, and the 
War Damage Corporation. He said that 
the entire program of the National Con- 
servation Bureau of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives was re- 
oriented to the war effort and has so 
continued, 

Gives Credit to Agents 

He told of the services in the traffic 
and transportation field rendered by in- 
surance to a number of Government de- 
partments and bureaus and said that 
much credit for the record of insurance 
goes to the local agents because without 
their persuasiveness and persistence and 
identity with community interests the 
country’s industry would be vastly un- 
derinsured. 

Aside from the conservation activities 
of insurance, Mr. Murphy enumerated 
other services: companies underwrote 
unprecedented risks on giant war indus- 
tries, some so secret that the companies 
could not even be informed of their loca- 
tions; insurance safety engineers and 
claim adjusters shared the privations 


“To 
insurance 
he said. “In my 


and hardships of American construction 
crews all 


over the world; in fulfilling 


the provisions of the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws with speed and efficiency so 
that workmen could return to the pro- 
duction lines and war production would 
not lag, private insurance has met its 
obligation in the spirit and the letter 
of the law, despite depleted personnel 
and many obstacles incident to the war. 

Turning to the postwar period, Mr. 
Murphy said it appears that much of the 
world may embrace collectivism and out- 
side pressures on the United States to 
adopt principles of collectivism in the 
form of a “planned economy” have been 
and will be tremendous, but the inside 
= will be more difficult to with- 
stand, 


Danger from Within 

The greatest danger, he said, comes 
not from the reactionary Americans who 
label themselves “liberals” and would 
submerge the country’s economy in the 
morass of a superstate, but from the 
well-meaning who “would supplant our 
competitive system with a system of 
‘economic planning,’ with an economy 
‘consciously directed,’ honestly believing 
in high idealism that they will bring 
about a better world. 

“These people are neither fascists nor 
communists. Most of them are unaware 
that they are—as in fact they are—so- 
cialists. Most of them do not realize that 
such planning leads as it always has led 
to dictatorship, with its concentration of 
power; that only through such concen- 
trated power can their ‘planning’ be ful- 
filled.” 

Mr. Murphy said it is an obvious faci 
that one of the first targets of confessed 
collectivists would be the nation’s pri- 
vate insurance system, and that insur- 
ance people stand in the front line de- 
fenses of freedom. 

“T know of no business or institution 
that is more concerned than is insurance 
wtih the security and welfare of the 
people—nor more concerned with an 
equally important factor—opportunity 
for the people,” he said. Asking what is 
the responsibility of insurance, he an- 
swered : 

Should Do Full Share 


that a first respon- 
sibility is to do our full share in bring- 
ing home to America, down to the very 
vrass roots, the thrilling story of Amer- 
ica; to bring home to every American, 
and especially now to every young 
American, that he is a part of the sys- 
tem of private enterprise, and that from 


“It seems to me 


that system has come and will come 
greater opportunities than have ever 
come to the people of any nation, any- 


anytime; that from it have come 
freedom of thought and action, 
which mean far, far more than any glit- 
tering promise of security through any 
other system, collective or whatever. 
“Needless to say, this must be done in 
full consciousness of the proper respon- 
sibilities of free enterprise to all the 
people, all the time, and it must be done 


where, 
liberty, 


in such a way that it cannot be labelled 
‘the bunk.’ Our ehiceiian needs re- 
newing from time to time, that our 


faith may be renewed, but the educators 
must be wholly sincere, and they must 
have that ‘Main Street’ touch which ap- 
peals to every man as genuine—‘the real 
McCoy,’ 

“And if the story of America is to be 


told and retold, the part insurance has 
played must likewise be told. Good 
deeds, good works, a good job well done, 
are the bases of all sound public rela- 
tions, but in this day and age, they do 
not suffice. Their story must be told, 
simply, honestly and well. I think we 
of the insurance industry are of a mind 
at last to tell that story.” 





FINDS SELF-INSURANCE DEAR 
The state of Minnesota is finding that 


self-insuring is costly. The state has 
just made a_ settlement with Mary 
Witham, who was injured in a bridge 


collapse at the University of Minnesota 
while attending as a student. The state 
has agreed to make her monthly pay- 
ments as long as she lives or until she 
recovers and these payments may go as 
high as $250 a month. She is in her early 
twenties. 





Secret Service 
(Continued from Page 27) 
Square Garden there was an audience of 
20,000 persons. Some years ago the 
King of Siam came to this country; had 
an operation on his eyes, and spent some 
weeks recuperating at Ogden Reid’s es- 

tate in New York State. 

Check Forgeries and Similar Crimes 

Investigations for the Tresaury De- 
partment because of irregularities in 
connection with Government checks, are 
demanding a constantly increasing 
amount of time of the Secret Service. 
With so many hundreds of thousands 
of checks going out there is naturally a 
growing number which are _ stolen, 
forged or subject to some other criminal 
manipulation. From 25,000 to 30,000 such 
cases a year come to the Secret Service 
for investigation. There are now gangs 
which follow mailmen on the day of the 
month when they deliver these checks, 
and later rob the mail boxes. Principaily 
because of the carelessness of store- 
keepers and others who cash checks, for- 
gery of checks is not difficult. Fre- 
quently, Social Security cards are ob- 
tained fraudulently and used for iden- 
tification purposes. Many children are 
engaged in such forgeries. In 1944 more 
than 41% of all the persons arrested in 
Government check forgery cases were 
under 21 years of age, and the Secret 
Service is devoting special efforts to pre- 
vent juvenile violations and_ particularly 
urging persons who cash checks not to 
contribute to the delinquency of youths 
by cashing checks for them without 
proper identification. The Secret Service 
recalls one case of an &-year-old boy 
who stole his mother’s allowance check 
and had it cashed. In an_ intensive 
“Know Your  Endorser” campaign, 
launched with the encouragement of 
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Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., the Secret Service is constantly 
sounding the warning that merchants, 
banks and other sources of cashing 
these checks should know the endorser, 
or at least be more particular about 
identification of the endorser and to use 
the greatest of care when a juvenile pre- 
sents a check. 

Why Counterfeiting Has Largely Dis- 

appeared 

Education about protection of Govern- 
ment checks by their legitimate, author- 
ized recipients is spreading as the Se- 
cret Service continues to warn the pub- 
lic to “Know Your Endorser.” In_ its 
war on check irregularities the Secret 
Service is profiting by the very success- 
ful “Know Your Money” campaign it 
has made during the last eight years 
against counterfeiting. 

One reason why counterfeiting has al- 
most disappeared is because of the 
United States Secret Service’s national 
program of crime prevention, which has 
alerted potential victims of counterfeit- 
ers. The objective is prevention by new 
educational methods to supplement the 
age-old methods of investigation, prose- 
cution and imprisonment. The Secret 
Service has issued a brochure, “Know 
Your Money,” which tells how to recog- 
nize counterfeit money and what to do 
about it. This brochure has illustrations 
of genuine bills and coins, real and 
counterfeit, and it is easy to look at 
ihose facsimiles and detect the fake 
ones. Through a magnifying glass the 
bad money looks bad because it is made 
by defective plates, is usually printed 
with cheap ink on cheap paper, is or- 
dinarily made with poor equipment by 
unskilled workmen and _ it just looks 
bad. On the other hand, the good money 
looks good because it is made by ex- 
perts, on costly machines designed for 
just that purpose, is printed from steel 
plates produced by the finest engravers 
in the country. The brochure prints the 
faces of Washington, Hamilton, Lincoln, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Grant and Jackson 
on a page; advises the public to famil- 
iarize themselves with these official 
portraits which are engraved on. bills, 
and to be familiar with the $1, $2, $5, 
$10 and $20 bills. Washington appears 
on all $1 bills; Jefferson on all $2 bills, 
Lincoln on all $5 bills, Hamilton on all 
$10 bills, Jackson on all $20 bills, Grant 
on all $50 bills and Franklin on all $100 
bills. 

Advice of Secret Service Respecting 

Handling of Checks 

In its Crime Prevention Campaign 
directed against check forgeries Secret 
Service says: 

“Millions of Government checks are 
being sent by the Army and Navy to 
dependents of soldiers and sailors. The 
Government also sends Social Security 
and other checks to more millions. 
When any of these checks are stolen 
the people entitled to them may go with- 
out food or fuel, or may suffer other 
hardships. The U. S. Secret Service 
wants your help in fighting the check 
thief and forger. Here’s how you can 
lend a helping hand: 

“If you are asked to cash a Govern- 
ment check insist that the person pre- 
senting it properly identify himself as 
the person entitled to receive that check. 
Before accepting the check ask yourself 
this question: If this check is returned 
because of a forged endorsement can | 
locate the forger and recover my loss? 
Insist that all checks be endorsed in 
your presence. If a check is already en 
dorsed, ask that it be endorsed again, 
then compare the writing. Require al! 
checks to be initialed by the employes 
who pay out the money for them, or 
who approve the payment. 

“If you receive checks from the Gov- 
ernment be sure some member of th« 
family is at home when checks are duc 
to be delivered. Print your name clearl) 
on your mail box. Equip your mail bo» 
with a lock if you have not done so. 
Cash your checks in the same place each 
month. This will make identification 
easier. Do not endorse your check unti! 
you are in the presence of the person 
who will cash it.” 
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LANDING SHIPS — TANKS — MEN TRAINED TO HANDLE THEM! 


rot American efficiency and engineering skill and ingenuity have 
accomplished the impossible. 
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the our fighting men to the last shot. 
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Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Orgonized 1855 
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FIRE MARINE: “SURETY The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Organized 1853 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Organized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwauk 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Organized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Organized 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Organized 1874 


Cc cial C Ity Insurance Company 
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Canadian Departments 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C, 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York 7, New York 7 


yes : Western Department 
oO! ; 120 So. LaSalle St, 
; Chicago 3, Illinois 


h BUY MORE BONDS - 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
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Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Organized 1909 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


Pacific Department € 
220 Bush St, 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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When you think of the kind of home 
you can have tomorrow—think of these 
practical, proved advantages that can be 
yours! 

These actual developments are not 
dream-children ... nor the products of 
starry-eyed designers of some “brave 


new world” beyond the horizon ... the 
overwhelming majority are in existence 
right now, only waiting for the mass de- 
mand that will follow the war, plus 
availablity of materials to make them 
as practical a part of your daily life as 
a loaf of bread! —_ | 
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and when they are yours, they 
will be worth protecting with the 
surest, most complete insurance 
you can have... quality insur. 


ance to equal the quality of your 
living conveniences, 


“ THE HOME x 


War Bonds are not merely a definite help in winning the war— NEW 
bought systematically, they are an excellent means of saving YORK 
with interest to buy quality goods later. Why not maintain and 


FIRE «® AUTOMOBILE «# MARINE INSURANCE 


expand your regular purchases at pre-determined intervals? 








